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Travels in Upper ‘and Lower Egypt: undertaken by Order of 
the old Government of France; by C. S. Sonnini. -Illuftrated 
with Forty Engravings, &c. Tranflated from the French dy | 
Henry Hunter, D. De 3 Vols. Sv0. 11. 73. Boardsi 
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Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, undertaken by Order. of | 
the old Government of France. By C. S. Sonnini, Member, of ‘] 
feveral Scientific and Literary Societies; and formerly an 
Officer and Engineer in the French Navy. Llluftrated by 
Engravings, confifting of Portraits, Views, Plans, Antt- 
quities, Plants, Animals, Fc. drawn on the Spot, under the 
Author’ s agen To which is fubjoined a Map of the 
Country. Iranflated from the French. 4to. 2i. 125. Od. 
Boards. Debrett. 1800. | 


THE travels of Sonnini have attraéted greater notice than 

they otherwife would have excited, becaufe his obfervations 

are fuppofed to have fuggefted to the rulers of France the firft 

idea of the expedition to Egypt. It is probable, from internal 

evidence, that their publication at this time is intended to ex- 
apgerate the beauties of that famous country, to magnity its 
advantages, and diminifh the dread of the dangers and incon- 
! veniences of the climate. To enhance the merit of Buona- 

parte and his army, may not havesbeen a part of a premeditated 

plan ; for every exaggeration of this kind is fo natural to a 
Frenchman, that he can fpeak gravely of ¢ the dilaftrous if- 
fue’ of the naval action of Aboukir, as adding ‘ new glory 
and luftre to the French name.’ It is fyfficient to have given 5 
this clue to fome of our traveller’s defcriptions, to prevent the 
reader from being deceived by various parts of the narrative. 
and to explain his reprefentations in. others. We now pro- 
ceed to the work idelf, and thall afterwards examine the dif+ 
ferent merits of the rival tranflations.’ i 

It is M. Sonnini’s profeffed objeét to defcribe Egypt as it * + 

a was when the French took pofieffion of it; to compare its 
Crit. Rev. Vor. XXVIII. March 1800. S ” 
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degraded ftate at that period with the fplendor which it was to 
re-afflume, when it fhould again attain its ancient profperity. 
Our author jhad travelled before through various countries, 
and had learned to hear the unavoidable fatigues and inconvee 
niences infeparable from fuch expeditions in inhofpitable cli- 
mates, to examine with due attention the different objects, 
and, when national vanity did not interfere, to appreciate them 
with judgement. Lower Egypt was not a new object ; but of 
Upper Egypt, at the time of his travels, little was known. We 
have fince acquired more fatisfactory information, particularly 
from the late travels of Mr. Browne, and, with the additions 
which our author’s curious and attentive furvey fupplies, can 
more juftly eftimate many ancient as well as more modern ac- 
‘counts. ‘We may add, that M. Sonnini is a naturalift of no 
mean rank. His eyes are conftantly directed to the different 
objects which Nature prefents im her three kingdoms; and a 
part.of his work is a valuable fupplement to Profper Alpinus, 
to Haffelguift, and Forfkal. Should Abdollatiph’s defcription 
of this country .ever efcape from the cabinet of Dr. White, 
our author would be a proper editor of what relates to natural 
hiftory. 

As ‘our principal obje& is Egypt, we fhall pafs curforily 
over the incidents previous to the author’s arrival. The nar- 
tative, “however, is pleafing and interefting ; and the various 
objets of natural hiftory, which he has noticed, agreeably 
diverfify it. It was the opinion of Buffon, that the Mediter- 
ranean was once a {mall inland lake, and that it was enlarged 
to its prefent extent by the burfting of the Euxine through the 
Bofporus, and of the Atlantic through the Strait of Gibraltar. 
M. Sonnini thinks that he has found a confirmatien of this 
opinion, in the foundings between Sicily and Malta, and again 
between Malta and Cape Bon in Africa, which feldom ex- 
ceed thisty, and never one hundred fathoms. The alleged cir- 
cumftances feem to fhow that the eaftern fide of the Mediter- 
ranean has been ‘gained from the continent. 

The account of Malta and its productions is interefting ; 
the political obfervations, the apthor fays, are of weiz ht 
only ‘ in the old order of things ;’ but what may refult from 
the confufion we know not. The knights of Malta may be 
preferved in their name; but their order is no more. 

Having deferibed the approach to the coatt of Egypt, our 
author points out the @dvantages of the fituation difcovered by 
genius of Alexander, when he fixed on the 


fot which ftill bears his name, though the modern Aiexan- 


dria is only the thadow of the ancient. 


“€ The new city, or rather the town of Alexandria, is principally 
byilt upcn-the fea-fhore. The houfes, like all thofe of the Levant, 
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have terraced, roofs: the holes that ferve as windows, are almoft en- 
tirely blocked up by a wooden lattice, projeéting in different forms, 
and fo clofe, that it is hardly poffible for the light to enter. In 
this country, above all others, fuch inventions, which transform 
babitations into prifons, are real ja/oufies *. It is through this fym- 
metrical, and fometimes not inelegant, arrangement of bars, that 
the fair fex can fee what is paffing out of doors, without being feen. 
It is in this kind of everlafting cloifter, that beauty, far from be- 
ing paid that homage which nature intended it fhould receive from 
every heart of fenfibility, experiences nothing but contempt and 
Outrage ; it is there, in fhort, that one portion of mankind, taking 
advantage of the odious right of the ftrongeft, keeps in a humil.at- 
ing ftate of flavery the other portion, whofe charms would alone 
be capable of foftening both the rugged nature of the foil, and the 
ferocity of its poffeffors, 

‘ The narrow and irregular ftreets of Alexandria are equally de- 
ftitute of pavement and police: no public edifice, no private build- 
ing, arrefts the eye of the paflenger ; and: were not the ruins of the 
ancient city in exiftence, he would meet with nothing to attract his 
attention. Turks, Arabs, Moors, Copts, Chriftians of Syria, and 
Jews, compofe a population, which may amount to five thoufand 
fouls, as far at leaft as it was poflible to judge, in a country where 
no regifter of any kind is kept. Befides, commerce brings thither, 
from all the countries of the Eaft, foreigners, who make only a 
momentary ftay. This confufed affemblage of men of different 
nations, jealous, and almoft always enemies of one another, would 
afford to an obferver a fingular mixture of dreffes and manners, 
provided a den of thieves could be worthy of his obfervation, 

‘ They are feen crowding in the ftreets, and running rather than 
walking ; they. bawl alfo rather than fpeak. I often itopped near 
perfons who appeared to me incenfed with rage: they gave their 
voice all the force it could derive from a ftrong and ample cheft ; 
their countenance bore all the marks of paffion ; their eyes fparkled ; 
and violent geftures accompanied words which feemed {till more 
violent. I approached, expecting :to fee them cut one another's 
throats in a moment; and was perfeétly aftonifhed to find, that no- 
thing was in queftion but a bargain of {mall importance; that not 
one of their expreffions was of a threatening tenour; aod that all 
this uproar was nothing more than their ufual manner of cheapen- 
ing any thing they meant to buy. 

‘ This cuftom of giving the voice the greateft poflible force in 
fpeaking, is common to almoft all the oriental nations, excepting the 
Turks, whofe demeanour is more grave and fedate. There are few 
people, perbaps, who have not remarked, that the Jews, a natioa 
which has contrived to preferve its charaéter and cuftoms in all the 





* * Faloufie,i e. jealoufy, is the French word for a lattice window, or Ve- 
metian blind.’ 
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countries through which it is difperfed ; there are few who have not 
remarked, that they alfo fpeak very loud, particularly to one an- 
other. Excepting a few individuals, whofe conftraint in the imita- 
tion of our manners plainly fhews that they are afflumed, we alfo 
fee them, when they walk our ftreets, going with their bodies lean- 
wg forward, and their knees ftraight, taking quick and fhort fteps, 
which rather refemble a run than a walk. In Egypt, where they 
live in greater fubjeétion than elfewhere, they are exaétly the fame 
as.we cre accultomed to fee them, avaricious, artful, and paltry 
knaves, Their fchemes of plunder are not, like thofe of the Be- 
douins, and other robbers of Egypt, put in practice openly and by 
main force. It is, as with us, by cheating with addrefs, and by 
thieving in the way of bufinefs, that they fill their own purfe, and 
quietly empty that of their neighbour. . It is thus that the Jews 
have appeared to me, wherever I have met with them.” In every 
part of the world they are diftinguifhed by their peculiar vices, 
which will be indelible as long as they fhall obftinately perfift in not 
palling the line which they have drawn between themfelves and 
other nations. In every part of the world they are alfo feen to em- 
ploy the fame low means, the fame deceit, and the fame knavery, 
which makes them real pefts in fociety ; in fhort, they every where 
difplay the fame infenfibility and the fame ingratitude with which 
they have, in thefe latter times, repaid the generofity and magna- 
nimous conduct of France.’ rp. 68. 


The ancient monuments of Grecian artifts, in the beft ages 
of Grecian tafte, lie now difperfed, covered with fand, or’ 
forming a part of the walls, the rude huts, or other buildings, 
of the modern Arabs and Egyptians. The-prefent fortifica- 
tions are Arabian; and their | rength is magnified, to add to 
the laurels of the conful Buonaparte. Pompey’s Pillar and 
Cleopatra’s Needle fhare the author’s attention; and he adds 
fome minute circumftances to the defcriptions of former tra- 
vellers. 

The fituation of Alexandria was once delightful. es 
from different parts of the Nile, and the neighbouring Lake 
Mareotis, formerly watered numerous gardens, kept with the 
mioft anxious care. Indeed, the former ftate of Egypt muft 
have been very different from the prefent, fince ancient travel- 
lers fpeak of its cultivated fields and gardens with enthufiafm. 
Such it may be again; for, whatever may he the event of the 
brench expedition, the importance of Egypt to our Afiatic 
colonies is now generally acknowledged. This ancient me- 
dium of connection between Europe and India will probabl 
be renewed; and the fcene of defolation mentioned in the fol- 


jowing guotation may yield to more pleating profpects. 


¢ Nothing remains but the canal of Lower Egypt, and even that 
is in a ruinous ftate. During the inundation it receives the water 
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of the Nile at Latf, oppofite Fouah, and has three bridges over’ it 
of modern conftruétion, Near the former, by the fea-fide, is the 
entrance of the fubterraneous aqueduct that carries the provifion of 
water of the Alexandrians into the cifterns, the arches of which 
fupported the whole extent of the ancient city, and which every 
one concurred in confidering as one of the moft beaunful mony- 
ments in the world. The mouth of this aqueduct is blocked up ; 
but when the water of the canal had attained a certain height, in 
confequence of the rife of the ‘river, the principal magiftrates of 
the town went in great ceremony to break down the dam. When 
the cifterns were full, it was again built up, and the water of the 
canal continued to fall into the fea at the cld port. It was by 
means of fo eafy a communication that the conveyance of mer- 
chandife was formerly effe€ted throughout Egypt. The danger- 
ous paflage of the mouth of the Nile was thus avoided, as well as 
the perils of the fea. When I was at Alexandria in 1778, not 
more than a century had elapfed fince it had been navigable for 
boats ; but this canal, the advantages of which are ineftimable, was 
negleéted by "barbarians who were blind to their true interefts. Thie 
walls which fupported the banks were falling every day into ruins ; 
the pavement at the bottom was covered with fucceflive coats of 
mud, and no boat could any longer fwim in it. A yellow and dif- 
gufting ftream would foon have ceafed to reach the cifterns, which 
were themfelves half deftroyed ; the inhabitants would have foon 
experienced a total want of water; and modern Alexandria would 
have funk into the fand, and have become the haunt of favage ani- 
mals, which feemed already to threaten it, while prowling round 
its walls, 

‘ The banks of the canal are animated by fome of the richeft 
productions of living nature; farther on fhe appears dead. On 
every fide there is nothing but fands, rocks, and fterility. Trees 
and fhrubs grow by the water-fide, and fome patches of verdure are 
{cattered about the environs. A few wandering ftreams carry fer- 
tility to fields where barley is fown, and where different kinds of 
vegetables are cultivated, particularly a great number of artichokes. 
The caltivation of this diftri€t formerly extended much farther; 
and it would have been eafy for the modern Alexandrians to have 
enlarged its limits; but they difcovered no aétivity, unlefs in pil- 
lage; nor is it furprifing that people who made no etfort to preferve 
the only water that was drinkable, fhould have neglected the means 
of procuring themfelves comfort and abundance. 

‘ Thefe are veftiges of the culture which furrounded ancient 
Alexandria; thefe are the remains of thofe delightful gardens which 
added to its magnificence, and the beauty of which Abulfeda ftill 
extolled in the time of the Arabs. A few trees {cattered here and 
there, and fcarcely vegetating upon this fandy fhore, are far from 
fufficient to conceal its aridity and nakednefs: feveral {pecies of 
foda, falt and acrid plants, of which the Arabian pame, 4ali, has 
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been given to alkaline fubftances, are aloft the only ones that 
thrive upon this coaft, and there they may rather be faid ‘to creep 
than grow. The Alexandrians burn them, and extraét from their 
afhes a fixed falt, which is an article of commerce.’ p. 87. 


The catacombs, M. Sonnini thinks, were the original quar- 
ries. The foft ftone of Egypt is now covered with fand ; 
but, in thefe fubterraneous recefles, its nature is. difcovered. 
They are luppoted, without fufficient reafon, to’communicate 
with the pyramids ; it is more certain, in our author’s opution, 
that they terminate in the caverns on the coatt. 

The animals and birds, obferved in this part of Egypt, are 
particularly mentioned; and M, Sonnini has mferted his ac- 
count of the jerboa, publithed in the Journal de Phytique for 
1789. This animal is now better known from the defcriptions 
of the Ruffian travellers: the kangaroo of New South Wales 
is of the fame kind. 

Ar Alexandria the French have been the chief objects of in- 
fult and injury, which, indeed, no European wholly efcapes. 
The injudicious regulations of the baron de Tott, whofe tri- 
fling inconfiftencies, and vain pretenfions to fcience, are often 
the objects of our author’s ineers, have at different times au 
mented the danger. M]. Sonnini, however, by a litle: i on 
had an opportunity of examining an ancient temple and tomb, 
which have been acceflible to few Europeans, 


$ This temple is ancient; it was con{truéted by a caliph; the 
walls are incrufted with marble of different colours, and fome beau- 
tiful remains of mofaic were flill to be feen. 

* The tomb which was the objeét of our refearches, and which 
may be confidered as one of the fineft pieces of antiquity preferved 
in Egypt, had been converted by the Mahometans into a fort of 
pool, or refervoir, confecrated to contain water for their pions ab- 
lutions. It is very large, and would be an oblong fquare, were 
not one of its fhorter fides rounded off in the fhape of a bathing- 
tub. In all probability it was formerly covered by a capital, but 
no traces of it are at prefent to be feen, and it is entirely open. It 
is all of one piece, and of a beautiful marble, {potted with green, 
yellow, red, &c. upon a fine black ground ; but what renders it 
particularly interefting, is the prodigious quantity of {mall hiero- 
glyphics with which it is covered, both within and without. A 
month would fcarcely be fufficient to copy them faithfully ; and no 
cofrect drawings have been taken of them to this day. That which 
I faw, at Paris, on my return from Egypr, at the houfe of Bertin, 
the minifter, could only ferve tq give an idea of the fhape of the 
monumen:, the hieroglyphics having been traced by fancy and at 
random, Jt would be much the fame as if, in endeavouring to 
copy an iufcription, we were to be fatisfied with writing the letters 
without any prder.or connexian, tt is, however, only by exactly 
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copying the figures of this fymbolical writing, that we can attain 


the Knowledge of a myfterioiis langtiage, on which depends that of 


the hiftory of a countty forinerly fo celebrated. When this lan- 
guage fhall be known, we fhall léarn the origin of the farcophagus, 
and the hiftory of the great man whofe afhes it contains. Till then 
all conjecture muft be vague and uncertain. 

© At the fide of the tomb, upon a piece of gray marble, ferving 
as pavement to the mofque, I perceived a Greek infcription, but 
in Roman letters; as it was half effaced, more time would have 
been required to decipher it thin we could fpare. I was able to 
diftinguith, at firft fight, only the word ConsTANTINON,’ P, 
122. 


In the account of the route of the merchants, and the dan- 
gers of paffing from Alexandria to Rofetta, or Rafhid, there 
is fome novelty. Our author performed this journey through 
a comparative defert, by land; and Savary, who never tra- 
velled through any other defert, applies all the horrors of the 
Nubian deterts to this between Alexandria and Rofetta, in 
which no fuch dangers occur. 

Rofetta is fituated in a plain of aftonithing fertility. met 
vegetable grows in fpontaneous luxuriance ; every bird, whic 
by its plumage can charm the eye, or-by its notes pleafe the 
ear, adds to the enjoyment. Scdition and infurre@tion dare not 
invade this paradife : all is peace and calmnefs. The picture 
is too highly embellifhed to. be a faithful copy. Nature mixes 
thorns with her rofes; and the luxuriant foil, which gives ver- 
dure to the trees, nourifhes the ferpent beneath. Rofetta is 
undoubtedly the moft fertile fpot of Lower Egypt; yet we 
know that it has its inconveniences; and our author has not 
always been able to conceal them. He haftened from that 
town to Cairo; but the infurreélions and other ditorders 
of this city, the numerous parties, which in this inteftine war- 
fare infefted the Said, prevented him from accomplifhing his 
defign of reaching Upper Egypt. He returned, therefore, for 
a time to Rofetta, infetted with the gnats during his two-days’ 
voyage on the Nile, and chilled byethe early fogs of a win- 
ter, which, however, he contends, has little terrible, but its 
name. He defcribes minutely the culture of rice in Egypr, 


which he thinks would not fucceed in France, and engages in 


the controverfy, whether rice was known to the ancient Egyp- 
tians ; treating M. Pauw’s wiid and inconfiderate affertious 
with proper contempt. The oxen of Egypt, he fays, are not 
fo remarkable for their beauty as travellers have repree 
fented. 

The inhabitants of Rofetta are defcribed with fome minute 
nefs; and the women, fecluded as they are inall eaftern coun- 
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tries, feem on this account to have proved more fafcinating in our 
author’s eyes, Even the embonpoint, fo pleafing in Afia, is 
accompanied, in his opinion, by a firmnefs and elafticity, 
which give it charms unknown to Europeans. The Turks, 
in Egypt, do not differ from thofe in other countries. They 
are the fame fedate, indolent, jealous race; but their deteft- 
able propenfities feem, in this genial climate, to be more ge- 
neral, and lefs governable. 

‘The henné, the Egyptian privet, is ufed as a dye for the 
hands; it is the Lawfonia inermis of Forfkal. The perfume 
of the henné is delightful, if it be not in too large quantity, 
or brought too near. It gives the orange colour to the hands ; 
and, among artifts, it is valued as a very ufeful dye. 


¢ But the ufeful and admitted properties of the henné are not 
confined to objects of mere pleafure or fafhion: the arts alfo derive 
great advantage from the powder of its leaves. It may eafily be 
conceived that a fubftance which furnifhes, with fo much facility, 
an adherent and durable colour, and which, according to the mix- 
tare, may be varied from yellow to the brighteft red, cannot fail to 
be extremely ufeful in dying. It will probably foon be added to the 
dyes of France, where its ufe is not known, and where the {kill of 
our artifts will extract from ‘it all its beneficial qualities. In Egypt 
it made a pretty confiderable branch of trade. Fourteen or fifteen 
fhips were annually loaded, at Alexandria, with thefe leaves reduced 
to powder, and difpatched to Smyrna, to Conttantinople, and to 
Salonica, from whence their cargoes paffed into feveral countries 
of the North, and, as I have been informed, even into Germany : 
they are there ufed in dying furs, and in the preparation of leather. 
* The henné grows in abundance in the environs of Roffetta, 
and conftitutes one of the principal ornaments of the gardens ad- 
joining that town. Its roots, which ftrike very deep, find no dif- 
ficulty in penetrating and growing in a foft, loamy foil, mixed with 
fand, and of fuch a nature as every cultivator would wifh to pof- 
fefs; indeed, the fhiub attains a greater growth, and is alfq more 
propagated there than elfewhere, though it is to be met with in all 
the cultivated places, and principally in the upper part, of Egypt, 
‘ There is every reafon ‘to prefume that the henné of Egypt 
is the kupros of the ancient Greeks. ‘The defcriptions, certainly 
incomplete, given of it by authors, and particularly the fhape and 
fweet fmell of its flowers, which they have extolled, {carcely leave 
a doubt as to the identity of thefe two fhrubs. Hence the bunches 
of cyprus, éotrus cypri, of Solomon’s Song, can be no other than 
the bunches of the flowers of the henné; at leaft fuch is the opi- 
nion of the beft commentators. See Scheuchzer, Phyfique Sacrée, 
tome i. p. 189; Junius, and a long lift of interpreters. aes 
¢ It is by no means aftonifhing that fo charming a flower fhould 
have furnifhed oriental poetry with agreeable traits and amorous 
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comparifons. This anfwers part of the forty-fifth queflion of Mi- 
chaélis; for the flower of the henné is difpofed in bunches, and 
the Egyptian women, who are very fond of its {mell, delight ia 
wearing it, as I have already faid, at the place indicated by the text 
of the Canticle, that is, at their bofom. But it is not fo eafy to 
account for the difficulty that occurred to Michaélis, when he afks 
afterwards what is the meaning of the following words: Ju the 
vineyards of Enge-di; and what affinity is there between bunches 
of cyprefs and vines ?. For my own part, I know of none, except 
that the flowers of the cyprefs have, in their characters, a refem- 
blance to thofe of the vine.’ P. 175 ) : 


The Egyptian depilatory, which is completely fuceefsful, 
confifts of an ore of arfenic (perhaps orpiment) and lime; 
but, to preferve the foftnefs of the fkin, the women fubmit to 
the pain of eradication, which is effected by an adhefive 
platter. 

Cats and dogs are numerous in Egypt; the former are as 
much careffed as the latter are detefted ; for a cat was the fa- 
vourite animal of Mohammed. The animals of that coun- 
try, in general, though fpirited, are docile and familiar: bred 
up in the tents of the Bedouins, they are the early compa- 
nions and friends of mankind. The ichneumon.is not do- 


mefticated in Egypt, as has been afferted; for, if it. deftroys 


rats, it alfo devours poultry. It is not particularly inimical.to 
the crocodile ; for it feeds on all forts of reptiles? It is not an 
argument to fay that the ichneumon abounds in Lower Egypt, 
where there are few crocodiles, and is rare in the higher parts, 
where crocodiles abound ; for this reptile was once more com- 
mon near the fea, as we learn from the more ancient travel- 
lers. It is now often found below the cataracis, in Upper 
Egypt, contrary to the obfervation of Dr. Shaw, as our au- 
thor properly remarks. The thirfé, a-fpecies of tortoife, is 
the greateft real enemy of the crocodile, devouring the young 
of this race with great greedinefs, and in great numbers. 

M. Sonnini’s account of the birds of Egypt is peculiarly 
interefting, as colleéted from his own obfervation, and accu- 
rate, as this part of natural hiftory has claimed his particular 
attention. The.collared turtle-doyes are the harimleis yifitants 
of a feafon, and are refpected as ftrangers, even by the inha- 
bitants of this country. 

The lotus of Egypt, the noufar of the Arabians, is a water 
lily ; and the roots dui! form an article of food. Authors:have, 
in genera}, overlooked this very common plant, as they iooked 
for a very different one, the lotus of Barbary. Other ufetul 
plants of Lower Egypt are deferibed by M. Sonnini, particu- 
larly the ficus fycomorus, the mulberry-leaved Egyptian fig- 
tree, whole fruit is cooling and falubrious; the {chifmeé, the 
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feeds of which are a fpecific againit the ophthalmia; the 
Egyptian millet (dourra), &c. He defcribes the natron of 
Egypt, fome of which, in time of peace, was imported for 
the ufe of our foap-boilers. We examined it at that time, 
and found it moderately rich in foffil alkali, with a large 
proportion of fea-falt. We then thought that it was a mafs 
of fea-falt im its progrefs towards decompofition, and that the 
muriatic acid, efcaping in a gafeous form, was the occafion 
of the violent and diftrefling ophthalmias, fo common in Egypt, 
which have been highly injurious to the active energy of the 
French army. We find our author, when fpeaking of the fre- 
guency and violence of the ophthalmias, which he fuppofes, in 
general, to be occationed by the fine fand, adding the effets of 
acrid vapours, and particularly ef the vapours ariing from 
the ground after having been wetted. The natron is ufed in 
Egypt for bleaching thread, as well as in the other manu- 
factures for which tofhl alkali is commonly employed. We 
need not mention all the objects of natural hiftory no- 
ticed by our author; but we will tranfcribe what he lows of 
the fenugrec, apparently a valuable plant, of which Profper 
Alpinus {peaks with fuch exaggerated commendations. 


‘ In the fireets of Roffetta were fold the ftems of fenu-greek. 
This plant is cultivated for fodder; and it would be fuperior to every 
fort of food that Lower Egypt affords to animals, if the barfim, a 
fpecies of trefoil peculiar to that country, and of which I have 
already fpoken, were not there produced. Its Arabic name is 
helbe. | 

* Althcugh the helbé of the Egyptians is a fucculent fodder for 
the numerous cattle that cover the plains of the Delta, although the 
horfes, oxen, and buffaloes, eat it with equal pleafure, it does not 
apptar to be particularly intended for the nourifhment of animals, 
becaufe the barfim furnifhies rhem a ftill better and more abundant 
food. But what will appear very extraordinary is, that in this 
country, fo fertile in fingularities, the Egyptians themfelves eat the 
fein-greek, fo that it may there properly be called the fodder of 
mer. 

¢ November is the month in which the green helbé is cried about 
for fale, in the ftreets of the towns. It is tied up in large bundles, 
whith the inhabitants are eager to purchafe at a low price, and 
which they eat with incredible avidity, without any kind of feafon- 
ing whatever. They pretend that this fingular difh is an excellent 
ftoinachic, a fpecific again{t worms and the dyfentery, a preferva- 


tive, in fhort, againft a great number of diforders. I have myfelf 


eaten forme bundles of this plant. I did not diflike it; but I was 
very far from experiencing, in this repaft, the fame pleafure as the 
people of the country. As for its copier I did siot feel that it ‘did 


me either good or harm. 
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* The Egyptians do-hot content therifelves with devouring the 
ftalks and the leaves of the fenu-greek ; they alfo make the feeds 
fprout, and eat their long fhoots. They confider it as an excellent 
preparation, and poffeffing in an eminent degree the good qualities 
they afcribe to the plant. In order to obtain a quick germination 
of the feeds, they fill a bafket with them, which they let foak in 
running water for two or three days; they then heap them up upon 
a bed of ftraw or grafs, in order that they may grow warm; they 
covet a portion of thefe feeds, thus fteeped, with {mall earthen 
veffels, in the fhape of mutilated cones, open at the top. Through 
this opening the fprouts, which are foon large, fhoot out and inter- 
twine ; and they then are confined in that fituation by being bent. 
Laftly, the vafe filled with young fprouts is taken up, and they art 
taten with the feeds from which they were produced. Twelve lit- 
tle pots thus provided aré fold for a medine, about a fous of our 
money. It is neceffary to have great confidence in the virtue of 
thefe {prouts, to eat as great a quantity of them as the Egyptians, 
for they are exceedingly bitter. The feeds are alfo roafted, and 
prepared like coffee, with the addition of lime-juice. This beve- 
rage is not unpleafant. I cannot fay as much of a ragout greatly in 
fafhion in this country, and which is made with the fprouts of the 
helbé, drefled with honey.’ P. 220. 


M. Sonnini proceeded to Aboukir, on the fite of the an- 
cient Canopus ; a city once fo magnificent and delightful, that 
the inhabitants were ftyled by Virgil, ‘Gens fortunata Ca- 
nopi.’ At prefent it offers only mafles of ruins, and one little 
pyramid, covered with hieroglyphics, which our traveller pur- 
chafed. In the return to Rofetta, he examined the boghafs, 
thé bar of the Nile, fo fatal to the flight boats of that coun- 
try. He defcribes feveral of the reptiles, whofe tracks he no- 
ticed on the fand. The waters of the Nile, fo much cele- 
brated for their excellence and falubrity by fome, and con- 
denned by cthers, owe perhaps their pleafing and their falu- 
tary qualities, like Egypt itfelf, to the contraft. To thofe 
who approached from Upper Egypt and from the defert, the 
land of the Delta muft have appeared fingularly fertile, and 
water, of any kind, a delicious nectar. The water is cer- 
tainly at times excellent, though, when thickened with flime 
and mud, at its loweft ebbs, it can neither be pleafing nor 
wholefome. Our author, however, who is a general pane- 
gyrift of Egypt, fpeaks highly in its praife. ‘There are no 
epidemical difeafes, he obferves, in this happy climate ; even 
the plague is imported, and is neither violent nor conftant. 
Even the ophthalmia, which is not only epidemic but en- 
demic, is paffed over as a trifling complaint. Putrid and 
inflammatory fevers mufts of courfe, fometimes occur; but 
thefe are faid to be neither frequent nor epidemical. Her- 
yia and leprofy are common. With refpec&t to the cir- 
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cumcifion of females, we ftrongly fufpect that our author has 


‘been impofed on ; but the fubject i is not. proper to be difcuffed 
“m this place. 


The eel of the Nile has not the pernicious qualities attri- 


“buted to it by Pauw, but, though avoided by he inhabitants, 


in confequence of fome fuperilitious notions, is a delicate 


and wholetome food. It differs, in feveral refpects, from the 
‘cel of European rivers. Our traveller alfo met, with the three- 


clawed turtle, defcribed by Forfkal, who feems to confider it 
as a frefh-water animal; but M. Sonnini, though he does:not 
decide, apparently admits it.to be a mariti me one. Nightin- 
gales pafs the dreary months of the European winter in this 
part of the continent, as well as in Afia.. The rats continue 
to abound, and the inhabitants till believe that they are. form- 
ed from the mud of the retreating river. 

Of an animal refembling the European fox, M. Sonnini 
thus {peaks : 


* There is every reafonto prefume, that all that has been affert- 
ed, both by the ancients and moderns, refpeétiiig the fox of Egypt, 
muft, be underftood to apply to the thaleb, who has, in faét, feveral 
features fimilar to thofe of the fox. His hair is of a bright fawn 
colour, deeper on the upper than the under part of ‘the body. He 
is particularly remarkable for his large tail, ftriped tranfverfely with 
black and gray. His eyes are as lively as his motions: his. coun- 
tenance if*that of cunning and craft; and while the jackals, merely 
ferocious, frighten away their prey by their howlings and numbers, 
while their nocturnal excurfions are often unfuccefsful, and they are 
fomietimes compelled to appeafe their hunger with food the moft 
difgufting and repugnant to their appetite, the more fortunate tha- 
leb, furpaffing them in addrefs, does not affuciate with others, but 
goes alone ; in the height of day approaches the habitations of men, 
eftablifhing near them his fubterraneous abode, which he carefully 
conceals under thick bufhes, thence creeps out without noife, fur- 
prifes the poultry, carries off the eggs, and leaves no other traces 
of the havock he has made than the havock itfelf. In hunting 
birds, he difplays all poffible agility and artifice; and fcarcely any 
of them can efcape him. One of the handfomeft of quadrupeds, 
he would be, perhaps, one of the moft amiable, if his tricks and 
his talents for depredation did not bear too ftrong an impreflion of 
knavery and falfehood. Taking one day a contemplative walk in 
a garden, I ftopped near a hedge: a thaleb, who heardmo noife, 
was Coming towards me through the hedge, and, on his getting out, 
he fgund himfelf clofe at my feet. On iceing me, he was fo ftruck 
with aftonifhment, that he did not even aitempt to efcape, but, 
fixing his eyes upon ime, remained motionlefs for fome feconds. 
His embarraffment was painted in his gountenauce, in a manner of 
which I could not have conceived him fufceptible, and which in- 
dicated a very delicate inftinét. For my part, J was afraid to make 
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any motion that might difturb this fituation, ‘which afforded me con- 
fiderable ‘pleafure. | At length, after taking afew fteps from one 
fide to the other, as if not’ knewing which way to fly, ftill keep- 
ing his eyes‘ turned towards me, he’ made off, ‘not running, but 
ftretching himfelf out, or rather: creeping away, placing his feet al- 
ternately with fingular precaution. He was fo much afraid of ‘let- 
ting himfelf be heard in his flight, that he held his large tail almoft 
in a horizontal pofition, that it might neither drag on the ground, 
nor brufh againft the plants, On the other fide of the ‘hedge TE 
found the remains of his meal; it was a bird’ of Prey, wikh he 
had nearly devoured. 

* To conclude this fubje&, 1 believe ‘that’ the thalebs and the 
jackals take care to cover their excréments' with earth or fand, ike 
the cats, having found feveral of théfé \céncealments’ both ‘in the 
fands and the cultivated ground, which could be‘only the work of 
thofe animals. ‘This cleanlinefs' would render the thaleb' {till more 
interefting, were he not fo knavifh.’  p. 285. 


The onions of Egypt ftill retain their former excellence; : 
but the garlick, of tech the Ifraelites fo much regrettedithe 
lofs, is no longer found, and perhaps fome other. fubflance 
might have been intended.. The kinds of fheep, aud goats 
propagated in Lower Egypt are the broad-tailed Barbary, and 
the mambrina. 

M. Sonnini concludes his account of Lower Egypt, with, 
the meteorological journal of November, December, and Fe- 
bruary. In the firft of thefe months Reaumur’s thermometer 
was am 10° to 15°, between 52° and 64° of Fahrenheit. 
When at the loweft point, the wind was high, and there was 
fome rain; at other times the ftorm brought clouds of fand, 
and the ised was from the fouth; fo that M. Savary, wie 
mentions thefe whirlwinds, was not wholly in the wrong, 
though reprehended by our author. In December the ther. 
mometer was from 9° to 17°; the mean term was 133° : eqpal 
to 581° of Fahrenheit. In February it was from 105° to 174 
the mean was nearly the fame. The ftorms were from the 
fouth ; and the north wind brought fair weather and a ferene 
atmofphere. 


(To be continued.) 





The Firft Book of Titus Lucretius Carus, on the Nature of Things, 
in Englifh Verfe, with the Latin Text. 8v0. 4s. Boards. 
Faulder. 1799. 


LucreETIUvs, the father of Latin poetry, and the firft 
didactic poet that ever exifted, has by no means poffefied the 
full extent of celebrity to which he is entitled, Defcended 
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from one of the moft ilhuftrious families of Rome, and con- 
nected, in the period of his academical,ftudies at Athens, with 
the moft diftinguifhed members of that polithed republic, many 
of whom. appear to. have, been fellow-pupils with him in the 
college originally inftituted by Epicurus, and at this time fu+ 
perintended by Phedrus and Zeno ;—he might, equally with 
them, have afpired to the firft dignities of the ftate. But, leav~ 
ing Memmaius, and the three Ciceros, Caffius, Velleius, and 
Atticus, to climb by themfelves the giddy cliff of opulence and 
ambition, he retired from the bufy world, and experienced, in 
the fhades of privacy and in the cultivation of letters, a,delight 
which his more active companions perhaps never enjoyed. 
Indeed, there is fcarcely a book in his unrivaled poem on the 
Nature of Things, in. which he does not take a retrofpect of 
the choice he had made, and congratulate himfeif upon the 
fuperior felicity refulting from it. The fubject which he fe- 
lected for the occupation of his leifure hours is the moft com- 
prehenfive that can enter the mind of man: it may be regarded 
as an effay on univerfal nature; and it required for its accom- 
plifhment an almoft univerfal knowledge. It was to de- 
velope upon the principles of Epicurus, the moft luminous and 
confiftent philofopher among the Greeks, the origin of the 
world, and the laws by which it is regulated. It was to trace 
the firft motions of matter from its ftate of chaos to the phz- 
nomena exhibited at prefent, to advance‘from natural to me- 
taphyfical and moral philofophy, to anatomife the human 
mind, to develope the origin of fenfation and thought, and fol- 
low the race of men from folitude to focial life, from barba- 
rifm to civilifation, refinement, and political inftitutions. Fhe 
fubje&t was almoft new ; it had feldom been treated, at leaft 
through the medium of poetry, in any zra of the Grecian hi- 
ftory, and never by any Roman bard. Lucretius, indeed, ma 
almoft be regarded as the founder of Latin verfe; for, akfotigh 
Ennius had preceded him about a century, yet the verfification 
of this poet, according to the conjunct teftimony of Virgil and 
Ovid, was exceedingly rugged and mis-fhapen: when Lu- 
cretius, therefore, panecyriics his memory, it is rather a proof 
of his own fuavity of difpofition, and of his fuperiority to all 
envy, than of the real merit of Ennius himfelf. At this period, 
the Latin language, indeed, though it had been fufficiently po- 
lifhed for the purpofes of hiftory and oratory, was extremely 
rude with refpeét to verfification, and altogether barbarous and 
unformed upon the recondite fubje&ts of philofophy. Our 
poet complains of this difficulty to his friend Memmius, and 
aflerts the fevere neceffity, to which he was fubjected, of con- 
ftructing new terms, and ftriving to overcome the poverty of 
his native tongue by inceffant labour and inyeftigation. 
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* Nec me animi fallit. Graiorum obfcura reperta 
Difficile inluftare Latinis verfibus effe, 
Multa nobis verbis praefertim quom fit agendum, 
Propter egeftatem linguze, et rerum novitatem ; 
Sed tua me Virtus tamen, et fperata voluptas 
Suavis amicitia, quemvis ecferre laborem 
Suadet, et inducit notteis vigilare ferenas, 
Querentem didis quibus et quo carmine demum 
Clara tue poffim prepandere lumina menti, 
Res quibus odcultas penitus convilere poflis.’ 


He fortunately perfevered; and his fuccefs may rbe betier 
eftimated from the affiduity with which Virgil and: the poets 
of fucceeding ages copied him wherever they had a:poflibility, 
than from any individual eulogy that can be now paidto his 
memory. ‘There is, indeed, in his ftyle and manner, every 
requifite that can combine tu conftitute a perfect poet. Ha 
poffeffes the correétnefs of Racine with the fimplicity of Gold- 
{mith ; Virgil is not more picturefque in bis delineations, nor 
is Button more true to the genuine appearances of nature ; 
while inftances of fublimity flath forth frequently, which: ie- 
voluntarily remind us of fome of the happieft paflages of our 
own Shakfpeare, and which have feduced an elegant writer 
of the prefent day * into the fanciful conceit that Lucretius 
was intimately acquainted with the facred fcriptures of the 
Jews, and had actually borrowed from them fome of his beft 
and boldeft imagery. 

What can be the reafon, it may be inquired, that, with fuech 
exalted merit, Lucretius fhould never have become a popular 
poet? To this misfortune various caufes have contributed. 
Metaphyfics and natural philofophy have never, till of date, 
heen ftudied as neceffary branches ‘of general educatian ; and 
we may add, that never perhaps has there been a poem fo mi- 
ferably marred, and rendered unintelligible by the blunders of 
tranfcribers, or fo infamoufly verGhed into modern languages 
as his elegant and mafterly production. From this general 
charge, however, we except the admirable tranflation of Mar- 
chetti into Jtalian, But a more operating caufe, in all proba- 
bility, than either of thefe, may be traced in the defamatory 
alperfions thrown both upon the perfonal character of our 
poet, and the fyftem of philofophy. which it was his object to 
deyelope ; and we are forry to find that little apology or vin- 
dication can be expefed from the anonymous author of the 
verfion of the firft hook of Zze Nature of Thinzs now imme- 
diately before us. Till this be done, which we think might 
with fuccefs be attempted, fo as t» foften or repel the charge 
of grofs atheifm and immorality, Lucretius, in defpite of all 





* St. Pierre. Etudes de la Nature, tome it. érute 3. 
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his poetic merit, can never become a writer of much popular 
celebrity, nor will his poem be in general ufe with the multi- 
tude. It was with charges of this deicription that the chara&ter 
of Epicurus himfelf, the founder of the fyftem, was originally 
blackened both by the malevolence of feveral rival philofophers 


_ who were contemporaries with him at Athens, and the avidit 


with which fuch,calumnies were fwallowed by their difciples. 
Though it is well known to every fcholar who is acquainted 
with the fubjedt, that a life of more fimplicity, purity, and be- 
nevolence, was never led by any fage whatever, and paflages 
of his own writing demonftrate his belief in the exiftence of a 
fupreme being, the creator and fovereign difpofer of all things ; 
yet the labours of Diogenes Laertius, Gaffendi, and Du Ron- 
delle, who devoted themfelves to the proof and publication of 
thefe faéts, have not hitherto eradicated the contrary impreffion 
from the public mind. Lucretius, who was a clofe adherent 
to the’ theory of Epicurus, appears alfo to have been a clofe 
copy it. of et purity and fimplicity of his manners ; ‘and, al- 
though there is little im’ The Nature of Things that can fub- 
flantiate his belief in the exiftence of a fupreme controlling 
power, yet both the fecond and fifth books are not without 
paffages tothis effeét ; nor is it to be fuppofed that, in this 
tenet’alone, he fhould deviate from the magnificent theory 
which he was elucidating. The imaginary doétrine of chance, 
and the fortuitous concurrence of atoms, might be eafily made 
to blend with fuch a creed, however contradi€tory to each other 
thefe ideas may feem to be-at the firft view ; for we may con- 
ceive it to have been the opinion of this fchool, that the primary 
powers of motion and repulfion were originally beftowed upon 
matter, by the Creator himfelf, for the exprefs purpofe of cre- 
ation ; which, when thus endowed, was left, for ages after 
ages, to theoperation of fuch communicated powers, acting 
apparentby with fortuitous effect alone, till the agglomeration 
of chaos, and the gradudl evolution of the world. But we are 
anticipating a fubject upon which, we underitand, another 
tranflator of the poem before us, Mr. Good, whofe name and 
verfion we have already had occafion to notice *, has been 
long engaged. However, we cannot avoid obferving, thar, 
with refpect to the morality of his character, Lucretius has 
fuftained more injury from our Englith tranflators than from 
all his annotators and hiftorians who preceded them, not ex- 
cepting Eufebijus himfelf. We now particularly allude to the 
fourth book of his poem, the clofe of which is devoted to a 
defcription of the progrefs of illicit love, and the dreadful evils 
attendant upon it, and to a developement of the doctrine of 
animal generation, and the laws to which it is fubjected. In 





* See our XXVIth Vol. New Arr. p. 11. 
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the Roman bard, notwithftanding the licence of poetry, there 
is fcarcely an idea to-which the nioft delicate ftudent can ob- 
ject: in the former part he is a moralift,. pointing out to the 
young and heedlefs adventurer, in the journey of life, the mif- 
chiefs of a courfe of voluptuoufnefs : he unveils the temple of 
pleafure, he fhows its enjoyments in their utmoft latitude, and 
he fhows at the fame time that the whole is hollow, unfatisfac- 
tory, and produétive of every evil. In the latter part he is a pby- 
fician le€turing upon the origin of animal lite, inveftigating 
the myfterious laws of its failure or fuccefs, tracing the human 
form from its earlieft and moft recondite embryo, and advanc- 
ing a variety of precepts for the conduct of future generations. 
For his mode of treating thefe fubjects, feveral of the Chrif- 
tian fathers have complimented him with an approbation, to 
which he is juftly entitled ; and perhaps there is not a line in 
the original but might be perufed, even in the prefent day, by 
any female to whom it might be prudent to communicate fuch 
fubjects at all. But in the language of our Englifh tranflators 
thefe important topics affume a very different appearance. 
The loofe libidinous mufe of Dryden was ill calculated to pre- 
ferve their-native chaftity when he undertook their interpreta- 
tion. In his hands, the moralift and,phyfician exchange the 
purity of their chara&ters for that of the grofs and intem- 
perate debauchee ; and Lucretius is prefented in all the difguit- 
ing ribaldry of his contemporary Catullus. Creech, who 
immediately fucceeded. Dryden, and verfified the whole poem, 
inftead of detached portions, trod too clofely in the track 
which had thus been opened before him; and, towards the 
termination. of the latter fubjecét, adopted a whole page. of 
Dryden’s words. But Guernier, who has given us a-profe 
verfion- of Lucretius, is {till more culpable. With an affecta- 
tion of modefty, more characteriftic of the prude than. the 
man of letters, he abruptly breaks off in the middle of his fub- 
ject, declaring that he can tranflate no farther ; and yet this 
very modeft man whofe chaftity prevented him from tran/lating 
the philofophy of Lucretius, did not bluth to tranferibe, by 
way of continuation, the grofs ribaldry of Dryden, which he 
impofes upon his reader for an accurate and genuine verfion 
of the Roman bard. | : 

We have been led thus far into thechara€ter and merits of 
Lucretius from a profpect of his thortly betoming a more fa- 
iniliar acquaintance with our countrymen. Of the late fplen- 
did and elaborate edition of his poem, by Mr. Wakefield, we 
have already taken notice in different volumes of our Journal *, 
as we have alfo of the {pirited fpecimens of a new tranflation 
in blank verfe by Mr. Good, in our review of the very agree- 


= 





* See oyr XXIIId Vol. New Arr. p. 1, 232; XXIV. p. 255, 378. 
Crit. Rev. Vou. XXVILI. AZarch, 1800. 
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able Literary Hours of his friend Dr. Drake, in which publica 
tion they are inferted; and we now proceed to an inveftiga- 
tion of the prefent verfion, which is attempted in rhyme by a 
gentleman with whofe name we are not acquainted, but whom 
we underftand to be the author of a tranflation of Catullus 
that appeared in the year 1797 *. The obje&t of the author in 
prefenting the public with a verfion of this detached portion 
of Lucretius, which comprifes only the firft book of his poem, 
is fully explained by himfelf in the commencement of his 
preface. 

© The prefent publication’ (he fays) ‘ is offered as a {pecimen of 
a new and entire tranflation of the fix books of Titus Lucretius 
Carus on the dotrines of the Epicurean philofophy, or what he 
denominates the Nature of Things. Should it meet with that fa- 
vourable reception the author wifhes, fo as to encourage him to pro- 
duce, in feparate fucceflive publications, tranflations of the remain- 
ing books, which are now in great forwardnefs, they: will foon be 
committed to the prefs. An emblematical frontifpiece, executed by 
the very firft artift of the prefent day, together with the life of Lu- 
cretius, and a critical eflay on his work, will be prefixed. The 
notes, which muft of neceffity be numerous, treating fo abftrufe a 
fubjeét, will be feleéted from the beft commentators, as D. Lambi- 
nus; O. Gifanius; T. Fabrus; J. B. Pius; A. Preigerus; J. Vof- 
fius; M. Fayus, the Delphin editor; T. Creech, the firft Englifh 
annotator; and S. Havercamp, whofe edition of Lucretius I con- 
fider as fuperior to any other extant, not even excepting the volu- 
minous and fplendid labour of Doéfor Wakefield, and whofe text I 
have principally adopted: they are meant to follow in a body at 
the end of the book, which would feem more pleafant to the reader’s 
eye, than perpetually interfering with the poetic text. A copious 
index will likewife be fubjoined.’ pp. v. 


A copious commentary, confifting of matter well felected, 
and illuftrating the doctrines advanced in the comprehenfive 
fyftem of the poem itfelf, as well as thofe which occur in the 
writings of other philofophers, would doubrlefs form an accom- 
paniment moft devoutly to be witheg for; and whether the notes 
follow in a body at the end of the book, or attend the poem it- 
felf as it advances, is not, perhaps, a matter of great confequener, 
though we are inclined to prefer the latter mode for the fake of 
a more eafy refefence. But, as the prefent publicdtion is intend- 
ed as a fpecimen of the ability of the author for the accom- 


plifiment of his defign, we are furprifed to fee it ufhered into 


the world without a fingle annotation of any kind eiher ac- 
companying the verfion or inferted at the clofe of the volume. 


‘We are equally aftonifhed at the preference given by him to 
' the edition of Havercamp. It is ftill doubted 2 many critics 


whether Havercamp be not inferior to both Lambinus and 





* See our XXIId Vol, New Arr. p. 65. 
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Creech: but to prefer his publication of Lucretius to the edition 
of Wakefield, the beft that has ever appéared at any time, of 
in any nation, as well with refpect to the confummate labour, 
judgement, and erudition, of the editor himfelf, as the magni- 
ficence of its typography, and which is already regarded as a 
national honour on the continent, is to difcover a vitiation of 
tafte for which we cannot eafily account. We doubt whether 
this tranflator has ever perufed the edition of Mr. Wakefield ; 
for he would occafionally have copied from him if he had, 
which we do not find that he has done in a fingle inftance. 
Whence he has obtained the title of door for this cele- 
brated fcholar, we know not: we are perfuaded that Mr. 
Wakefield was not in poffeffion of it when he left London, 
and his prefent fituation is not very well adapted to the promo- 
tion of collegiate rank. 

In the enumeration of the various verfions of-Lucretius that 


_ have appeared in different languages, the tranflator has taken 


no notice of the only one in the French tongue that feems to 
poffefs any merit; nor has he mentioned the ludicrous acci- 
dent by which the original manufcript was deftroyed; we 
mean the verfion of the comic poet Moliere, who, though not, 
an Epicurean himfelf, had occafionally attended the lectures 
of Gaffendi, at Clermont,.and was on terms of intimate friend- 
{hip with his favourite difciple Chapelle. He is probably-not 
acquainted with the German, or he would not have forborne 
to mention the tranflation of Mayr, which was publifhed 
about fifteen years ago at Vienna. As to the Italian verfion, 
by Marchetti, although he mentions his name, and acknow- 
ledges that he has undoubted merit, we do not think that he 
can ever have read it, as he fays that Creech’s tranflation is 
the beft with which he is acquainted in any language. And 
thus Creech, who, though a good claffic, is lefs efteemed as a 
poet than asa mere veriitier of claffic authors, is by this writer 
exalted above one of the beft poets, and certainly the beft tranf- 
lator, that Italy ever exhibited; a bard who feems to have pof- 
feffed the very fpirit of Lucretius himfelf, and to have rendered 
his poem fo popular in his own country that there is fcarcely 
a houfekeeper of the prefent day but is poffeffed of this cele- 
brated verfion. ; 

With refpe& to the edition of the original text, our author, 
we obferve, has generally adhered, agreeably to his own de- 
claration in the preface, to that ef Havercamp: but we find 
one or.two exceptions for which there appears to be no reafon 
whatever; particularly in v. 722, where the vulgar lection 
of Italie terrat is adopted for ~ Wipe terrarum, a reading 
which, if he had vouchfafed to confult the edition of Wake- 
field, he would have found.confirmed by his authority, and 
{uficiently demonftrated to = the true one. Im conformity 
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to Havercamp, the tranflator has,-in many places, adopte#l 
what is now fuppofed to have been the genuine and originat 
orthography of the Latin bard: we only lament that the rule 
is not univerfally adhered to, If it be proper to write divim 
for divim, as in v. 8, and 159, then fhould it alfo be zncolomis 
for incolumis, p. 458, and divorfa for-diverfa, p. 422: and if 
inluftrare be accurate, v. 138, and audZumno, v. 176, we ought 
to read inlicebris, v.16, inrevocabilis, v. 469, ecferre, v. 142, 
conmunis, V. 422, obcultas, 147, &ce In like manner, if it be 
Srugiferenteis, v. 3, and amneis, 413, it fhould affuredly be ven- 
tet, v. 6, folitei, v. 459, and utei, 454. But our author is not 
always confiftent with himfelf in his mode of fpelling ; for, in 
v. 159, he writes d:vém, and in v. 1014 divim; in v. 146 ocul- 
tas, and in v. 425 occultis ; inaccuraciés which a perufal of 
Wakefield’s edition would have taught him, in every refpect, 
to avoid. | 
_ As to the verfion itfelf, diffatisfied as we are with that of 
Creech, and much as we wifh for a better, we do not apprehend 
that the prefent has fufficient merit to fuperfede it. Sometimes, 
indeed, we meet with a brilliant and vigorous line; but fuch 
verfes unfortunately lie at a great diftance from each other ; 
and in our opinion they occur almoft as frequently in the old 
tranflation as in the new. Odur author, perhaps, would have 
acted more wifely in employing blank verfe than rhyme. It 
is more tractable in the difcuffion of philofophical fubjects, and 
ndmits a greater variety and beauty of cadence. To the choice 
of this fpecies of verfification much of the fuccefs which Mir. 
Good feems to have attained may be attributed. It is a re- 
markable eircumftance, that, after the long end unmerited 
filence in which Lucretius was fuffered to fleep, two tranflators , 
‘Of his poem fhould ftart up at the fame time, and appear be- 
fore the public with, fpecimens of their refpective abilities. 
This being the cafe, however, we will now enable the public 
to form its own judgement, by felecting a few parallel paflages 
from each verfion, and prefixing the original text, for the pur- 
pofe of comparifon. ‘The following is a beautiful delineation 
of quiet and rural felicity: it poffeffes all the portraiture of 
Claude or Pouffin. 
Lucretius. 
¢______ pereutt imbres, ubi-eos pater ether 

In cremium matris terraf precipitavit. 

“At nitide furguot fruges, ramique virefcunt 

Arboribus ; crefcunt ipfe, foetuque gravantur. 

* Hine alitur porro noftrum genus, atque ferarum: 
Hinc letas urbeis pueris florere videmus, 

Frundiferafgue novis avibus canere undique fylvas. 
- Fine feffe pecudes pingues per pabula lzta 
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be confidered as his rival. 
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Corpora deponunt, et candens lacteus humor 
Uberibus manat diftentis; hinc nova proles 
Artubus infirmis teneras lafciva per herbas 
Ludit, late mero menteis percuffa novellas.’ 


Mr. Good, 


‘When on the bofom of maternal earth, 
His fhowers redundant genial ether pours, | 
The dulcet drops feem loft: but harvefts rife 
Jocund and lovely ; and with foliage freth, 
Smiles every tree, and bends beneath its fruit. 
Hence man and beaft are nourifh’d: hence o’erflow 
Our joyous ftreets with crowds of frolic youth, 
And with freth fongs th’ umbrageous groves refound. 
Hence the herds fatten, and repofe at eafe, 
O’er the gay meadows, their unwieldy forms ; 
While from each full-diftended udder drops 
The frequent milk fpontaneous: and hence, too, 


Fed from the fame pure fount, their own wild young, 


With tottering foot{teps print the tender grafs, 
Joyous at heart, unwearied in their fports.’ 


The prefent Tranflator. 


¢ ____. obferve, when vanifh’d are thofe fhow’rs, Sa 


Which o’er the earth’s maternal bofom pours 
Ether, kind father! then inftead we fee 

Harvefts of waving gold; and from each tree 
Rich loaded boughs of fertile green depend, 

Which ftill increafe, and thick with fruitage bead ; 
Thefe to our kind, and brutes like nurture yield ; 
By thefe with youth are our gay cities fill’d ; 
Hence leafy groves with new-born choirs refound ; 


Hence fatt’ning herds itretch o’er the gladfome ground 


Their wearied fides, and ever-plenteous rills 
White from the udder’s milky {tore diftils ; 
Hence, fporting wagton o’er the tender green, 
With little limbs, the rifing breed are feen ; ; 


And, from their dams, as the rich draughts they drain, . 


Gladnefs and health flow faft thro’ ev’ry vein.’ 
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We have already mentioned the liberality. of Lucretias in 


Lucretius. 


uorum Acragantinus cumprimis Empedocles eft; 


Infula quem triquetris terrarum geflit in oris : 
T 3 


applauding the mufe of Ennius, who might in fome meafure 
In the following paffage he difco- 
vers the fame manly and generous fpirit in his account of Em- 
pedocles, whofe philofophic fyftem he neverthelefs difap- 
proved, and openly oppofes. 
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Quam fluitans circum magnis amfraétibus equor 
Tonium glaucis adfpergit virus ab undis : 
Anguftoque fretu rapidum mare dividit undis 
Italie terrai oras 4 finibus ejus: ? 
Hic eft vafta Charybdis, et hic Aitnza minantur 
Murmura flammarum rurfum fe conligere iras, 
Faucibus eruptos iterum ut vis evomat igneis : 
Ad ccelumque ferat flammai fulgura rurfum : 

Quz quom magna modis multis miranda videtur 
Gentibus humanis regio, vifendaque fertur, 
Rebus opima bonis, multa munita virim vi: 

Nil tamen hoc habuiffe viro preeclarius in fe, 

Nec fanétum magis, et mirum, carumque videturs 
Carmina quin etiam divini pectoris ejus 
Vociferantur, et exponunt preclara reperta ; ; 

Ut vix human§ videatur ftirpe creatus,’ 


Mr. Good, 


¢ Thus fung Empedocles—in honeft fame 
Firft of his feét; whom Agrigentum bore 
In cloud-capt Sicily. Its finuous fhores 
Th’ Ionian main, with hoarfe, unwearied wave 
Surrounds, and fprinkles with its briny dew : 
And, from the fair Italian fields, divides 
With narrow frith that fpurns th’ impetuous furge. 
Here vaft Charybdis raves: here Etna rears 
His infant thunders, his dread jaws unlocks, 
And heaven and earth, with fiery ruin threats. 
Here many a wonder, many a fcene fublime, 
As on he journeys, ‘checks the traveller's fteps ; 
And fhews, at once, a land in harvefts rich, 
And rich in fages of illuftrious fame. 
But nought fo wondrous, {fo illuftrious nought, 
So fair, fo pure, fo lovely, can it boaft, 
Empedocles, as thou! whofe fong divine, 
By all rehears’d, fo clears each my yftic lore, 
That fcarce mankind believ’d thee born of man,’ 


The prefent Tranflator, 


* The firft of fuch philofophers as thefe 
Was Agrigentum’s boaft, Empedocles ; 
Born on that ifle, where, tow’ring to the fkies, 
From its three fhores three promontories rife ; 
Round which th’ Ionian fea with azure waves 
Winds tortuous, mighty, and each confine laves ; 
While one fimall ftrait, form’d of impetuous tides, 
From its own coaft the Latian realm divides: 
See there Charybdis its vaft whirlpool fpread ; 
And A‘tna there uplift its fmoking head, 
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With murmuts deep it threatens to collect 
Its brooding anger, and in flames ejeé ; 
From its black jaws to vomit forth the blaze, Fi 
And make heav’n’s concave glitter with its rays. 
Tho’ much this land by ftrangers is efteem’d, 
And worthy note from various caufes deem’d ; 
Tho’ various bleffings to the clime belong, 

And num’rous tribes its peopled furface throng ; 
Yet it held nought fo facred, dear, admir’d, | 
As this fam’d man by wifdom’s fong infpir’d, 
Which, from his lips {weet pour’d, fuch fecrets taught, 
That fcarce of mortal lineage he was thought,’ 


We fhall clofe our account with another extract. The 
poet thus {peaks of the difficulties which oppofed him, and the 
fources of fupport derived from the laudable ambition of his 


own mind, 





Lucretius, 
* Nec me animi fallit quam fint obfcura, fed acri 
Percuffit thyrfo laudis {pes magna meum cor, 
Et fimul incuffit fuavem mi in peétus amorem 
Mufarum: quo nunc inftinétus, mente vigenti 
Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita folo: juvat integros accedere fonteis, 
Atque haurire: juvatque novos decerpere flores ; 
Infignemque meo capiti petere inde coronam, | 
Unde prius nulli velarint tempora Mufe :’ : | 


Mr. Good. 


* Obfcure the fubjeét, but the thirft of fame | 
Burns all my bofom ; and thro’ every nerve 
Darts the proud love of letters, and the mufe, 

I feel the infpiring power; and roam refolv’d 
Thro’ paths Pierian never trod before. } 
Sweet are the fpringing founts with nectar new ; 
Sweet the new flowers that bloom; but fweeter ftill 
Thofe flowers to pluck, and weave a rofeat wreathe 
The Mufes yet to mortals ne’er-have deign’d.’ 


The prefent Tranflator. ; 


¢ Full well I know the fubjeé is not clear; ie 
But hop’d-for praife goads on my eager foul, : 
And the fweet Mufes my fond breaft controul : ) 
Thus ured, thofe rude paths boldly I explore : 
Of Helicon, which none e’er trod before : . 
To undifcover’d founts it joys to go, 

And quaff; to cull flow’rs yet ne’er known to blow; 
And plait a glorious garland for my head, 

Such as the Nine o’er poet’s brow ne'er {pread,’ 
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There is no difficulty, in our opinion, in determining te 
which of thefe verfions the palm of fuperigrity is to be award- 
ed; and, in confequence, which 1s molt. likely to became a 


favourite with the public. 


s 
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Mordaunt. Sketches of Life, Chara&ters, and Manners, in 
various Countries ; including the (Aemoirs of a French Lady 
of Qualjty. By the Author of Zeluco and Edward. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 1/15. Boards. Robinfons. 1800. 


FROM the pen of the author of Zeluco, the public will 
naturally expe& a production rich in the knowledge of life, 
and embellifhed with interefting traits of character. Mor- 
gaunt is a novel of this defcription; and, though not diftin- 
guifhed by an artful contexture of plot, or by a dramattc full- 
nefs of incident, will yet afford confiderable gruufication to 
the reader. Mr. Mordaunt, an accompliihed young gentle- 
man, gives an account of his travels on the continent in a fe- 
ries of letters, dated from Vevay, to his friend colonel Som- 
mers, in England. Thefe letters, which occupy a great part 
of the firft volume, contain many lively and correct fketches 
of national manners. As a firft fpecimen, we extraét the ac- 
count of a German review. 


¢ The exhibition at a review is brilliant to the eye; but an in- 
veftigation of the fprings on which its movements depend is moft 
affliding to the heart. The number of blows to which a recruit 
in the German fervice is fubjeéted is not to be counted; and the 
various leverities he muft endure, before he can be brought to hold 
himfelf as erect as a pike, to wheel to the right and left with the 
agility of a harlequin, -to bear ‘reftraint with the patience of a bra- 
min, and to tofs his firelock with the dexterity of a juggler, are in- 
conceivable. 

* Poor fellows,’” faid I one day to an officer with whom I con- 
verfed, “ how unhappy is their condition !” 

* No,” faid the officer, “ you are miftaken; it is not un 
happy.” 

“ No!” exclaimed I. 

“ Not at all,” anfwered he; “ by no manner. of means.” 

** Why, how many blows of a cane may an officer order the’ 
corporal to give a foldier for a fault in the exercife ?” 

“ Six,” faid he; “ he muft not exceed fix for one blunder.”’ 

“ But a man may ‘make feveral blunders in one field-day,” 
faid I, 

‘“s If he were to make twenty,” replied the officer, * he would 
receive only fix blows for each.” 

t* How often are the fuldiers upon duty?” faid F, 
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“ They are very feldom off duty,” anfwered he; * but they 
mount guard only twice or thrice a week in the time of peace.” 

“ How do they employ the reft of their. time ?” 

“ Q, they are never at a lofs for the employment of their time; 
they have their firelock to furbifh, their accoutrements to clean, 
and they muft appear at the roll-calling night and morning. Thefe 
different employments fill up moft of their {pare time, and prevent 
them from {pending their pay in gluttony and debauchery.” 

“ They mutt repine fadly at fo much conftraint.” 

“© Quite the contrary,” replied he; “they muft never repine : 
they would be punifhed if they attempted to repine—befides, they 
know that their condition is never to be altered, which faves them 
from repining.” ’ 

“ Why this is as great a flavery as that of the negroes in our co- 
lonies, in my opinion !”’ exclaimed I. 

*¢ So it is in mine,” faid the officer. 


“© T thought you had denied that the foldiers were in flavery 7 


refumed I. 

“© Never,” anfwered he; “I never could deny what is manifeft. 
I denied that they were unhappy, indeed, which is a very different 
thing. = 

‘ Notwithftanding the diftin€tion made by this officer between 

flavery and unhappinefs, I hope our countrymen, my dear Some 
mers, will always confider them as fynonymous. 

¢ When we confider the objeé&t obtained by all this caning and 
revolting feverity, it feems moft furprifing that it fhould be conti- 
nued: all that it produces is a greater degree of quicknefs in the 
manual exercife than would take place without it. Soldiers are pu- 
nifhed an hundred. times on account of fome involuntary flip of 
their fingers for once, on account ‘of difobedience to officers, or 
neglect of any effential article of duty. That foidiers fhould -be 
taught to handle their arms with dexterity, to wheel, to march, and 
preferve order in their ranks; and, above all, that they fhould be 
obedient and attentive, is abfolutely neceffary ; but that they fhould 
perform certain motions half a fecond fooner or later is of no im- 
portance.’ Vol, i. p. 24. 


The abfurd feverities of the German military difcipline 
fully deferve thefe animadverfions. It-is, perhaps, important 
for the advocates of the martinet fyftem to contider whether 
Spirit be not as defirable in a foldier as mechanical obedienc e, 
and whether the fevere and exclufive cultivation of the l:tter 
may not frequently have contributed to give, to the new‘ con- 
fertpts of an enthutiaftic enemy, an advantage over.veteran 
troops of equal intrepidity, but of feelings fubdued by oer mi- 
nute exactions and habitual rigours of a flavith difciplia 

Tie revclutionary horrors of France are staal the 
topics. of thefe letters. The following anecdote of the late 
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duke of Orleans feems to juttify the general reprefentations of 
his infamous condu& ; but the fketch of his character differs 
from the accounts given by various annalifts of the revo- 
lution. 


‘ I happened to be in the Rue St. Honoré when the head of the 

princefs Lamballe was carried tu the Palais Royal—TI fhall never 
forget the countenance of the ‘wretch who carried the pike. Some 
of our countrymen dined with the duke of Orleans that very day : 
one of them told me the fame evening that he ftood with him at the 
window when it paffed; the duke faid, “ C’eft la téte de madame 
de Lamballe—Je la reconnois par fa chevelure.” 
- © All prefent were fhocked at this horrid proceffion: madame 
Buffon turned quite pale, and feemed to be occupied with melan- 
choly reflections as long as the company ftaid. _ It has often been 
afferted that the duke contrived the murder of the princefs from 
avaricious motives, 

* From the idea I formed of his charaéter during my fhort ac- 
quaintance, and from the account I have received from fome wha 
were in the habit of intimacy with him, I believe this is without 
foundation. His mind was more frivolous than atrocious: though 
incapable of elevation or any great virtuous exertion, it feemed alfo 
incapable of. plotting a deed of fuch enormous wickednefs. He: 
gamed more from habit than avarice: and notwithftanding that the 
alterations made in the Palais’ Royal were generally imputed to his 
infatiable covetoufnefs, I have been affured, by thofe who had op- 
portunities of knowing the truth, that he was with difficulty led into 
that meafure by the importunity of thofe who had expeétations of 
gain by it. The crimes, as well as the follies of his life, proceeded 
from the fugeeftion or impulfe of others, rather than his own na- 
tural difpofition. 

‘ His education had been entirely neglected. What knowledge 
he poffeffled was caught in converfation; yet fuch was his natural 
quicknefs, that he often difplayed an acutenefs of obfervation, and 
a pleafantry in recounting, that approached to wit, On this ac- 
count he was told by his flatterers, that he referhbled in character 
his anceftor the regent, who, with all his profligacy, was indifput- 
ably a man of wit, 

* In like manner all the kings of France who have fhown great 
fondnefs for women have been compared to Henry IV.; and all 
their“minifters, of. whatever character, to the duke of Sully, and 
were never told that they had loft the refemblance until they loft 
the royal favour. 

.* Though the duke of Orleans talked with plaufibility, he had 
no fixed opinions ; fo that, after fupporting a particular argument 
one day, it was not unufual to hear him {peak next. day in the op- 
pofite fenfe with equal plaufibility. He never had the leaft tafte 
for reading of any kind; the moft amufing or interefting narrative 
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could not allure him to take that trouble. Though he paffed his 
life in debauchery, he had not patience to perufe even thofe licen- 
tious books where fuch icenes are defcribed. An intimate come 
panion of his affured me, that happening to make mention of the 
Liaifons Dangereufes, it appeared that the duke had never read it, 
though written by his favourite La Clos, and defcriptive of {cenes 
highly to his fancy, ’ 

¢ He was as devoid of ambition as of a tafte for letters, but was 
feduced into political intrigue by the ambition of Mirabeau and La 
Clos; and falling afterwards into the government of men of more 
atrocious characters, he was driven to meafures of cruelty by ter- 
ror. The fhocking vote he gave in the convention was not prompt- 
ed by revenge, or a wifh to take away the king’s life, but merely 
to fave his own ; which,- however, it did not fave; for he was aft- 


erwards dragged ta the guillotine by the very monfiers who had — 


forced him to vote for the death of the king. 

‘ What may be thought the moft fingular part of his ftory is, 
that he died with a degree of firmnefs far fuperior'to what he had 
ever difplayed in the courfe of his life. Thofe who conduéted him 
to execution made the cart {top before the gate of his own palace, 
the fcene of his former magnificence and pleafure. This was done, 
no doubt, from a refinement in cruelty, that his anguith might be 
rendered more acute by the recollection of what he was going to be 
deprived of for evere He did not affeét toturn his eyes away, but 
looked up to it without any fymptom of forrow or emotion; he 
feemed no way affected by the fhouts and infults of the moft bru- 
tal of all mobs; he retained the fame air of indifference the whole 
way to the place of execution, and fubmitted to the executioner 
without a complaint or a figh. 

* The duke of Orleans weil deferved his fate, on account of his 
_crimes againft his fovereign and his country, but not from the men 

who had driven him to thofe crimes, and whofe power was in a 
great meafure the purchafe of his money. The juftice which was 
that day executed on him was, in thofe who brought him to the 
{caffold, the height of injuftice and villany.’? Vol. i, P.°31. 


The following remarks on the atrabilarious temperament of 
our countrymen will, perhaps, make an ufeful impreflion on 
the melancholic reader. 


‘ 


‘ Nothing contributes fo much to give an Englifhman a renew- 
ed relifh for his native land as pafling a few years in other countries, 
Yet, with more caufe to relifh life than any other people, the Eng- 
lifa are much belied if they do not enjoy it lefs. This has been 
imputed to the climate: but that will not explain the matter; for 
do you not recolleé& that we ufed to meet our countrymen, in every 
province of France and Italy, fretting ‘and frowning, with all the 
luxuries of life at their command, while the peafants of the one 
coyntry were dancing and finging in rags, and thofe of the other 
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ftretched on the ground, fatisfied With the luxuries of funfhine and 
chefnuts. 

‘ Of what avail is their boafted philofophy to the Englifh, if 
they are behind other nations in the great fcience of happinefs? It 
is pretty generally allowed, even among ourfelves, that we do not 
make the moft of life; that is, that we do not enjoy it with all the 
fatisfaction that other nations do, Many of us tire of life before 
‘it is half over; and a greater proportion abridge its duration vo- 
luntarily than of any other country. Befides this permanent gloom, 
certain malignant particles, either arifing from the foil, or tranf- 
mitted, like the peftilence, from another country, feem, at parti- 
cular periods, to infeé& the minds of our countrymen with the fpi- 
rit of diflenfion, and impair the happinefs that might be. expeéted 
from ‘the excellence of their conftitution, and other advantages 
which they enjoy over every other people.’ Vol. i. p. 85. 


A defcription of the Portuguefe capital, and of the man- 
ners and amufements of its inhabitants, will form a pleating 


extract. 


‘ What remains of the old town gives no favourable idea of 
what it was before the earthquake in 1755, the ftreets being nar- 
row, winding, and nafty. In planning the new town,. care has 
been taken to preclude many of the inconveniences of the old: the 
Jaft-mentioned feems to have been lefs attended to than the others ; 
but the newly-built houfes are larger, the ftreets wider, and more 
regular than thofe of the old; ‘and in various places they lead into 
fquares, of which the old town was deflitute. The moft extenfive 
and moft magnificent fquare is that, one of whofe fides is formed 
by the Palace of Inquifition ; it would be thonght the mott agree- 
able, if' the mind were capable of any agregable,idea while in con- 
templation of that building. 

* By raifing the ground where it was too low, and flattening it 
where too high, the rapid afcents and defcents of the ftreets, fo fa- 
tiguing in the old town, are diminifhed in the new. 

‘ Some of the moft difgufting cuftoms that are the fource of the . 
naftinefs with which the ftreets of Lifbon are covered, ftill conti- 
nue. Boots may protect the feet of the ftreet-walker from the filth 
of the ftreets; but it is neceflary.to be in a clofe carriage to have 
the head equally fecure from that which is thrown from the wine 
dows. . 

‘ The lanes and narrow ftreets are never cleaned; in confe- 
quence of which fome are almoft entirely choked up: the+other 
ftreets would be left to the fame fate, were it not abfolutely necef- 
fary to clean them previous tothe ceremony of procedfiions. 

* Several of the new ftreets, though planned, are not entirely 
built ; many vacancies are ftill to be feen, 

¢ The houfes in general, previous to the earthquake, 1755, had 
the melancholy appearance of prifons, with {mall windows, very 
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often without glafs, from which thofe within could fee the paffen- 
vers in the ftreet, but could not be feen by them: on this account 
they were called xelofas, or jealoufies, their peculiar ftruéture be- 
ing fuppofed to have originated from the jealoufy of hufbands. “In- 
deed they are in fome refpeéts emblematic of that. paffion, as it for- 
merly manifefted itfelf among the Spaniards and Portuguefe, and 
{till appears among the Turks, who feem to have no regard to what 
the inclinations of their women are, provided they can, by walls, 
and locks, and eunuchs, fecure their perfons to themfelves. 

¢ So the contrivers of thofe zelofias feem to have had no objec- 
tion to their wives contemplating the paflengers in the ftreet, pro- 
vided no paffenger in the ftreet could obtain a fingle peep at them. 
Yet, furely, aman of but a moderate fhare of refinement, or deli- 
cacy could have little enjoyment in a womaa whom he holds by 
conftraint only, and whofe heart he knows to be with another. 

‘ The houfes, fince the year 1755, aud particularly thofe lately 
built, have large and convenient windows, and are in general four 
or five {tories in height. 

* I expreffed {urprife to one perfon that they fhould have ven- 
tured to raife houfes to fuch a height in a town fo lately overthrown 
by an earthquake. 

*‘ It is becaufe it has been fo lately overthrown,” he replied, 
*‘ that we venture: for as other capitals in Europe deferve an earth- 
quake as much as Lifbon, and none of them have been alarmed 
with more than the firft fymptoms hitherto, it-is reafonable to be- 
lieve that they will all have their turn, according to their deferts ; 
and, of courfe, it will be a long time before it comes round to Lif- 
bon again.” 

‘ There are no agreeable public walks belonging to Litbon, 
though no fpot in Europe unites fo many requifites for forming an 
extenfive and delightful walk as the banks of the Tagus, near that 
city. A feheme for this purpofe, I am told, was once in agitation, 
but it was dropped on account of the ftrange indifference of the 
inhabitants for fo defirable an object. 

‘ In the days of jealoufy the women were not permitted to 20 
to public walks, which, of courfe, were not inuch frequented by 
the men; and now, when there is lefs jealoufy, and the conftraint 
is in a great meafure removed, the habit of keeping within doors 
continues with both fexes. ‘ 

‘ The Portuguefe women are extremely indolent: their ftaying 
fo'‘much at home does not proceed from attention to their domeftic 
concerns ; their chief employment and common amufemenzis fit- 
ting at the window, beholding the paflengers, who are now per- 
mitted to behold them alfo. 

‘ There is a great number of domeftics in the ufual eftablifhment 
of a family in tolerable circumftances at Lifbon: thofe domeftics 
are poorly paid, tawdrily clothed, fcantily fed, and as infolent as 
their mafters. Whena Portuguefe lady goes abroad, if fhe can at 
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all afford it, fhe ufes a carriage; thofe who go to mafs a-foot are 
generally attended by three or four female fervants. 

« That the Portuguefe fhould entertain a fuperfluity of fervants 
is the more furprifing, becaufe a great number of fpies are enf- 
ployed by the intendant of police at Lifbon, and becaufe there is 
reafon to fear that fome of thofe very fervants are engaged for that 
infamous purpofe. Were it the object of a government to vitiate 
the national charaéter, and deprefs the national fpirit, it could not 
ufe a more effectual means than by encouraging and rewarding do- 
meftic fpies; the infallible confequence of which is, to tear afun- 
der all the bonds of mutual confidence among men, to fpread dif 
truft, hatred, and terror, into every brea{t, to make them tremble 
at the fight of the moft fubaltern agent in office, to render men un- 
happy, and to’deprive them of every claim to be otherwife. 

* In fpite of many natural advantages, it is certain that, by the 
debafing influence of defpotifm, and the moft abject faperftition, 
Portugal has degenerated into one of the weakeft kingdoms in Eu- 
rope. The common people feem to be more opprefied and mife- 
rable than in any other country I am acquainted with: their mi+ 
fery is apparent in their dejected looks, and in their meagre bodies, 
covered with rags and naftinefs. Thofe willing to work are not 
paid for their labour fufficient to maintain them ; many of them are 
kept from ftarving by foup, chiefly confifting of the wafhings of 
the plates of convents, after the monks have dined.—Is it furprifing 
that they thieve, rob, and fometimes aflaffinate? 

* The influence of the monks (for I am told that the feculat 
clergy are in lefs eftimation) is greater in Portugal than in any Ro- 
manecatholic country in Europe. I am affured that there are not 
a great many families in Lifbon of which fome monk or other has 
not the chief direction, 

© Religious proceflions form the grand and mott interefting 
amufement of the inhabitants of Lifbon ; and few things can con- 
vey a ftronger prefumption of the infipidity of their ufual ftyle of 
life than their finding any amufement in thofe dreary {peétacles, 
which confift of a multitude of men of all conditions, drefled in 
robes of different colours, with a white ftick in each of their hands, 
flowly following the ftatue of fome faint, with bands of mufic at 
intervals, and the whole clofed by the monks, of whom the fore- 
going faint is the patron. 

¢ Yet to thofe ceremonies the inhabitants of Lifbon flock in 
crowds, and behold them with admiration. ‘The ladies in particu- 
lar {pend feveral days, previous to fuch folemnities, in preparing 
their richeft attire; and on the morning of the happy day, having 
exhaufted all the,arts of the toilet to draw forth their charms, they 
place themfelves at the windows and balconies by which the pro- 
ceffion is to pafs, perhaps feveral hours before it does pafs, and there 


exhibit, no doubt, a much more brilliant and agreeable {pectacle 


than they behold. 
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* On the feitival of St. Antony of Padua, his ftatue is carried 
in proceffion, fuperbly dreffed in robes of filk, embroidered with 
gold, and ftudded with diamonds and precious ftones, borrowed 
from the moft opulent families of Lifbon. As thofe jewels are fup- 
pofed, after having touched the ftatue of the faint, to acquire the 
power of preferving the perfon who wears them from various dif- 
eafes, it is not furprifing that their proprietors fhould be exceeding 
willing to lend them. But how it can be thought that St. Antony, 
who was of all mankind the moft humble, who turned his eves 
from the vanities of this world, and who, to the moft fumptuons 
robes, preferred the coarfe habit of-a Francifcan, fhould have fo 
greatly altered his tafte in’ drefs fince he went to heaven, as to 
choofe that of a coquette, is a little unaccountable. __ 

* What fhould induce the ladies to affift fo patiently at thofe pro- 
ceffions has in fame degree been explained. The afliduous attend- 
ance of the men with their cloaks and white fticks muft be im- 
puted entirely to fuperftitious motives. A notion prevails, that by 
following fome of thofe proceflions, in that manner, during feven 
fucceffive years, a man fecures himfelf from the hazard of dying 
in a ftate of reprobation.’ Vol. i. P. 93. 


The letters on the fubje& of Spain abound with interefting 
particulars and fprightly remarks, Our author ingenioufly 
aicribes the fombre manners of the Spanifh court to the in- 
fluence of :the fuperftitious character of moft of the kings of 
Spain, and to the various political broils in which that mon- 
archy has been engaged from the time of Philip the Second. 
The civil war which preceded the eftablifhment of a branch 
of the Bourbon family on the Spanifh throne, in the perfon 
of Philip the Fifth, is well known to the readers of European 
hiftory ; and this circumftance, independently of fome per- 
fonal peculiarities, renders the character of that monarch in- 
terefting. 


‘ When Philip the Fifth was firmly placed on the throne, and 
peace reftored, he being the native of a country [France] diftia- 
guifhed for eafe and vivacity, it was natural to imagine that $pa- 
nith formality would have given place to French gallantry at his 
court: yet, as if there were fomething in the atmofphere of that 
place that banifhes every appearance of mirth, and infpires gravity, 
he was no fooner fettled in the palace at Madrid, and had paid a few 
vifits to the monaftery of the Efcurial, than he became referved and 
melancholy. 

_ © The charaéter of the founder of this famous convent, as well 
as the martyrdom of the faint, contributes to excite gloomy ideas. 
~The happy thought of giving the edifice the form of the initru- 
ment of the faint’s torture is worthy of the genius of Philip the Se- 
cond, whom the monks dignify with the title of their holy founder; 
aad leit fo bright a thought fhould efcape the obfervatian of ftran- 
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gers who vifit the building, the elegant form of a griditon is ‘re~ 

ated on the. walls, doors, altars, windows, and robes of the 
priefts; fo that every furrounding objeét confpires to imprefs on 
the mind of the fpeétator recolle€tions of tyranny, fuperftition, and 
torture. 

¢ Philip the Fifth, however, was neither tyrannical nor cruel, 
though as fuperititious and referved as any of his predeceffors. 

_* The kings of Spain have, for many years, been patterns of 
conjugal fidelity ; and what is fully as remarkable, none of them 
have been able to furpafs, in that virtue, the prince who was called 
to their throne from the court of Verfailles. 

‘ So far from thinking of any other bedfellow, that monarch 
feems not,to have wifhed for any other minifter, friend, or coms 
panion, than his wife. : 

‘ He not only paffed every night with her, but every day alfo, 


—fick or well he never quitted her: and when affairs of ftate or 


étiquette required that others fhould be prefent, he always fhowed 
marks of impatience till he could be again alone with the queen. 


There never was fuch. a miracle.of conftancy. One would have 


thought that fo continued a scve-a-1éte would have cooled the 
fierceft flame on record, and that Antony himfelf, had he been fo 
confined with Cleopatra, would have given the world to get rid of 
her. 

‘ Tt is not probable that Philip would ever have thought of an- 
other woman if his firft queen had lived: his forrow, on accoung 
of her death, however, did not prevent his marryjpg again. _ 

‘ A wife feems to have been almoft a neceflary of life for this 
prince: he was not, however, difficult with refpeét to the choice— 
that he left entirely*to others. All he feems to have ftipulated was, 
that fle fhould be a woman; and, from the moment the ceremony 
of marriage was performed, that woman became his infeparable 
companion and -prime-minifter, as well as his wife. His fecond 
wife engrofled his attention, and every moment of his time, as 
much as his firft had done; and, if fhe had died before him, there 
is every reafon to believe that a third wife would have enjoyed all 
the influence of the fogmer two. Nothing furprifed this uxorious. 
prince fo much in the charaéter of his countrrmen, and partic@- 
larly in that of his grandfather Lewis the Fourteenth of France, as 
that they fhould have fo little tafte for their own wives, and fo much 
for thofe of other men. 

* As Philip ttood in need of no other amufement than what his’ 
queen afforded, there were feldom any entertainments given in the 
palace; and the court of Philip the Fifth, notwithftanding his be- 
ing a Frenchman, was as /ombre as that of his Spanifh predecef- 
fors... It is not furprifing that others fhould have tired of it, finee 
it became infupportable to the monarch himfeif, though of all man- 
kind he feems to have been the leaft fufceptible of exaui:—The fa- 
tigue of royalty was too oppreffive for him; he abdicated the 
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crown in favour.of .his fon Lewis, and retired to the palace of St. 
Ildefonfo, in hopes of enjoying an uninterrupted séte-d-réte with 
his wife during the remainder of his life. He was deprived of this 
felicity a few months after he had begun to enjoy it, by the death 
of his fon Lewis, and he was obliged to refume the crown, which, 
at his owa death, defcended to his fon Ferdinand the Sixth.’ Vol. i. 
P, 224. 


The uxorioufnefs of this prince was, accofding to the fol- 
lowing ludicrous anecdote, eqnaled by his fuperftition. 


‘ It is recorded of Philip the Fifth, that, in his will, be ordered 
100,000 maffes to be faid for the repofe of his foul; but, that no- 
thing might be wafted, there was a faving claufe, that in cafe a 
 fmaller number fhould prove fufficient to conduét him to heaven, 
the furplus fhould be performed for the benefit of the fouls of the 
poor of the parifh in which he fhould die.’ Vol. i. P. 229. 


The fubfequent fketches of his prefent catholic majefty, of 
his queen, and the celebrated Prince of Peace, will doubt- 
lefs gratify our readers. 


¢ Charles the Fourth, the prefent king, is of an athletic make, 
fond of exercife, temperate, as much attached to his queen as the 
moft conftant of his predeceffors ever were to theirs, and as little 
given to jealoufy as any man that ever exifted. 

‘ Her majefty, who is a priucefs of Parma, has honoured feve- 
ral individuals with her diflinguifhed patronage; and the men fhe 
has delighted to honour have “generally become the king’s mini- 
fters; for he has.the higheft opinion of her judgment in men, as 
well as of her conjugal fidelity. ‘To be diftinguifhed by the queen’s 
favour was likely, of itfelf, to roufe flander and create envy; but 
when to that all the power of the ftate was added, you may ima- 
gine what increafed a¢tivity and vigor muft have been gfven to 
both: infinuations to her majefty’s difadvantage were conveyed in 
notes laid on the king’s plate under his napkin, thrown inte his 
coach, tran{mitted to him, or brought to his notice, by every means 
which envy could prompt and malevolent ingenuity contrive, but 
all without producing the effect intended : he remains fully fatisfied 
that his confort is as faithful to him as he is to her. 

‘ How happy would it be for many wretched hufbands were they 
of the difpofition of this monarch! for as horns are plants of ideal 
growth, thofe who repofe on the virtue of their wives, happen what 
may, will never feel the pangs of their {prouting. 

¢ This well-difpofed monarch not only fhuts his ears againft the 
queen’s calumniators, but he is averfe from believing in the infide- 
lity of married people in general; he confiders adultery as one of 
the greateft of crimes, and a belief of its frequency one rof the mott 
dangerous opinions that can prevail in this age of dangerous opie 
nions ; becaufe it tends to fhake the reverence of ‘children to theif 
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parents, and the loyalty of fubjeéts to their fovereign, by fuggefting 
that even the blood-royal may have been adulterated by plebeian 
mixture; an idea which cannot fail to diminifh the veneration due 
to it. The well-difpofed prince cannot believe that a crime preg- 
nant with fuch mifchief ever prevailed; or, if it ever did, it muft 
have been in the ages of heathen darknefs, and among the loweft 
vulgar. The notion that it prevails now, he thinks, can only be 
entertained by men fpeculating in their clofets, and drawing infe- 
rences from the cuftoms of the ancients, but totally unacquainted © 
with the manners of modern times, 

‘ A thoufand peculiarities refpeéting this prince mark him asa 
good-natured man: fubjeét to fudden fits of anger, he is quickly 
pacified, and impatient to make reparation to his attendants for 
whatever he has faid or done, during his paffion, that was too vio- 
lent or difobliging. When any of them falls fick, or meets with a 
difagreeable aecident, he fhows a degree of compaffion and fympa- 
thy that is not common in princes. 

‘ The perfon who gave me this account, and on whofe veracity 
I have the fulleft reliance, faid he was witnefs to the king’s fhedding 
tears when one of his life-guards broke his leg by a fall from his 
horfe as he rode by his majefty’s coach. 

‘ He is faid to be very little acquainted with bufinefs, though he 
regularly fits in council, with the queen at his fide: and though his 
minifters are fuppofed to be feleéted by the queen, fhe is fo ob- 
fervant of decorum, that fhe expreffes no opinion in words while 
fitting in council ; but they generally underftand by her looks what 
fhe approves or difapproves, and they aé& accordingly. When the 
Prince of Peace poffeffed her favour, fhe ufually fent for him to 
the king’s apartment after the breaking-up of the council, informed 
him of what had been refolved, gave directions refpeéting the exe~ 
cution, and then looked at the king, who confirmed what fhe faid 
by a nod. 

* Her countenance is more diftinguifhed for penetration than for 
either beauty er good-nature ; yet fhe contrives to throw off its ufual 
fournefs when itrangers are prefented, and receives them with a 
{mile and the appearance of gracioufnefs, 

‘ There is nothing mighty amufing, you fee, in all this panto- 
mime, which is only varied by melancholy card-parties, or conver- 
fation-parties, ftill more melancholy, compofed of the attendants in 
rotation. 

¢ Though the minifter of each different department tranfaéts bu- 
finefs with the king, yet they were little more than clerks under the 
Prince of Peace, who, in all refpects, except a few forms, was fu- 
preme minifter. 

¢ His name originally was Don‘ Manuel Godoi, the fon of an 
hidalgo of Badego, in Eftremadura, of an ancient family, in very 
narrow circumftances: he was educated as people in his fituation 
-ufually are in the provinces of Spain ; and when he arrived at the 
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proper age, entered as a-private foldier in the company of life- 
‘guards, where he ferved for feveral years, until he had the good for- 
tune to be diftinguifhed by royal penetration, and raifed to fupreme 
favour, He is a man of addrefs, and rather of genteel manners : 
he has endeavoured to repair the deficiencies of his education by 
ftudy. He was difpofed to encourage fcience, and give protection 
to men of letters. He always fhowed a partiality for the Englith, 
and a defire to prevent a rupture between Spain and Great-Britain.’ 


* Vol. i. Pp. 233. 


The proverbial jealoufy of the Spaniards feems now to exift 
only as an ingredient in the compofition of novels; but we 
are forry that the gravity of the Spanifh character has not bet- 
ter preferved the morals of the capital. 


* I do not know whether the opinions and example of the pre- 
fent king have banifhed jealoufy from the capital of Spain ; but, 
certainly, there is as little appearance of it in Madrid as in any 
town in Europe. It were to be wifhed that the tranquillity which 
hufbands now feem to enjoy on that head was derived, like that of 
his majefty, from a confcioufnefs of their own chaftity: but the 
very reverfe of this is true, if I can rely on the account of feme, 
who, by a long refidence in that city, and an extenfive acquaint 
ance with the inhabitants, may be fuppofed to have acquired a 
more accurate knowledge of their manners than the king had any 
opportunity of doing. 

* Though far lefs gay, the manners of the inhabitants of Ma- 
drid were, when I was there, much on a level, in point of profli- 
gacy, with thofe of the Parifians before the revolution: fince that 
period, undoubtedly, the latter have, in that article, furpaffed all 
‘rivalfhip. 

‘ This alteration in the manners of the Spaniards, in the midft 
of the evil that it has produced, feems to have had one good ef- 
feet ; namely, that there is hardly any fuch thing as affaflination on 
account of jealoufy; and the profeffion of a bravo has fallen into 


total decay.’ Vol. i. P. 242. 


The fecond volume commences with the ftory of the mar- 
chionefs de . It is affecting, and difplays in very lively 
colours the viciffitudes and atrocities of the French revolution. 
The remainder of the work contains letters between the 
countefs of Deanport and a Mr. Grindill, mifs Clifford and 
lady Diana Franklin, Mordaunt (who arrives in Eng- 





land), and colonel Sommers. The countefs, an artful and . 


profligate woman, and her correfpondent, an unprincipled ad- 

venturer, are well-drawn characters ; and, in their letters to 

each other, our author exhibits a mafterly acquaintance with 

the fcience of the world. Mifs Clifford, who after many ob- 

{tacles is united to nn does not refemble the heroine 
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of a common novel : her accompliflhments are beftowed with 
difcrimination, and there is a noble but chafte freedom of out- 
line in her character, which, however, might have been more 
highly finifhed. Lady Diana Franklin, an old maid of ami- 
able temper and found underftanding, is the Mentor of mifs 
Clifford ; and it would be well if every young female had the 
benefit of fuch excellent advice as the latter receives from her 
friend. The fpecimen of matrimonial affection and domeftic 
happinefs in colonel and Mrs. Sommers muft be highly grati- 
fying to the feelings of the virtuous; bwt, in the character of 
Mordaunt, there is a dafh of libertinifm, which the admirers 
of the ideal excellence of Grandifon will not approve. In 
delineating the fubordinate characters of his novel, the author 
fhows a {kilful acquaintance with the various fcenes of the 
drama of life: lord Deanport and Mr. Darnley fupply the 
contraft of a conceited nobleman and a fenfible commoner ; 
and of Travers, the friend of Mordaunt, every reader, as in 
the Mercutio of Shakfpeare, will regret the tranfient intro- 
duction. We have confined our extraéts to the firft volume, 
though the matter which it contains is not ftrily relevant to 
the Story of the work. Of the latter, however, on account 
of its epiflolary form, an analyfis could not conveniently be 
given; and, without fuch an explanation, many paflages mutt 
have been unintelligible. We have therefore given a preference 
to more popular topics of information; but, in the other parts 
of the work, thofe who have been pleafed with the former 
productions of this writer, will not be difappointed. 

_ The flyle of Mordaunt, like that of doétor Moore’s other 
writings, is {prightly and agreeable ; but we have obferved 
with furprife fome vulgar phrafes, fuch as * to cut a figure,’ 
é&c. and alfo many grammatical inaccuracies, which, as the 
mu” have arifen from mere inattention, cannot ealily be exe 
cufeu in a writer of fuch celebrity. 





Travels through the United States of North America, the Coun- 

__ try of the Iroquois, and Upper Canada, inthe Years 1795, 1796, 
and 1797 ; with an authentic Account of Lower Canada. By 

_ the Duke dela Rochefoucault Liancourt. 2 Vols. 4to. 21.145. 
Boards. Phillips. 1799. 


"THE ftruggles of the firft inhabitants of a new and un- 
tried country, the alternate fucceffes and difappointments which 
they experience, form an interefting fubje@t of contemplation, 
as well as an inftructive leffon for fubfequent adventurers. The 
vaft country now comprehended within the territories of the 
United States, the varied foils, and the different produétions, 
Will long contribute to fupply this intereft or this inftruction. 
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The ftore is exceedingly copious; and, though our prefent 
traveller has united great attention to no common abilities, 
much muft remain for future inveftigation. 


¢ It is to the philofophical enquirer, of whatever nation, that 
fuch details as the following volume contains, concerning the ftate 
of life and manners in America, are likely to be the moft accept- 
able and inftructive. The progrefs of colonization ; the firft diffu- 
fion of new inhabitants through unappropriated waftes ; the flug- 
gith aukwardnefs of infant hufbandry ; the reldpfe into barbarifm 
of thofe outcafts from polifhed fociety, whom their fortune con- 
ducts into regions, where they can converfe only with the wildnefs 
of rude nature, and where they are deftitute of all the accommoda- 
tions of the arts; the fimplicity of government, and of life and man- 
rers, that is natural in countries where population is {canty, and in 
which the fubdivifions of labour, and all the complex accommodar 
tions of fociety, are unknown ; the curious contraft between colo- 
nial and favage manners, and the effects of the collifion between 
barbarifm and civility ; topics interefting to philofophy, above al- 
moft all others-in the hiftory of human nature, and, of all, the moft 
imperfectly known ; are to be now, for the firft time, fully eluci- 
dated, by a vigilant and unremitting obfervation of the phafes of 
focial life in America. For the purpofes of afcertaining and il- 
luftrating the moft important principles of general polity and jurif- 
prudence, how often have philofophers in vain attempted to explore 
the forgotten and unrecorded beginnings of civil life! How often 
lamented, that the moft interefting period in the progrefs of fociety, 
fhould thus be prior to the age of enlightened obfervation! How 
often and how ridiculoufly laboured to fupply the deficiency of 
records by that fort of theory which has been pompoufly chriitened 
Conjectural Hiftory!’ Vol. i. P. v. 


While we acknowledge the juftnefs of fome of our tranf- 
lator’s other remarks, refpecting the peculiar intereft that we 
mutt feel in the picture thus prefented to us of the vigorous 
progrefs of the {cions chiefly from our own flock, we cannot 
fully agree with him in his opinion of its importance in’ the 
view juft ftated. The different fettlers admit no comparifon. 
Thofe who emigrate to America from Great-Britain, France, 
or Germany, carry their own ideas, either civil or political ; 
they are, in a great degree, civilifed, their manners are formed, 
and their views concentred in fome focial union. The colo- 
nies of ancient Greece and of Rome had little of fuch civili- 
fation: they were only lefs favage than the aborigines whom 
they found, and their chief fuperiority confifted in their mili- 
tary fcience. They were gradually foftened and refined when 
peace had fucceeded to conqueft; and they owed their laws 
and regulations to fome fuperior genius, or fome civilifed 
firanger. It is indeed true, that the back-fettler, in Ameri¢a, 
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foon degenerates into the favage ftate of the earlier Grecian 

colonifts ; and his views muft again expand, as circumftances 

favour or force their evolution. Yet it is difficult wholly to 
eradicate what has been fo forcibly implanted ; and the fuc- 

ceffors of each nation, which has fupplied the colonifts, are ftill 

diftinguifhed by their peculiar manners and fentiments. 

The author is one of thofe benevolent noblemen, who, hav- 
ing loofened the chains of a frantic multitude, fuffered by its 
exceffes. Difappointment has foured his temper, and given 
an afperity to his remarks. Though protected, and in fome 
‘ degree fupported by Great-Britain, he bears in his bofom the 
utmoft rancour againft this foftering parent. Let us attend to 


his own words. 


‘I am at a lofs to account to myfelf for the various perceptions, 
which preffed upon my mind, and prevented my feelings from be- 
ing entirely abforbed by gratitude, and by the pleafing fenfations it 
naturally produces. I love the Englifh more, perhaps, than any 
other Frenchman; I have been conftantly well treated by the Eng- 
lifh; I have friends among them ; I acknowledge the many great 
qualities and advantages which they poflefs. I deteft the horrid 
crimes which ftain the French revolution, and which deftroyed fo 
many objeécts-of my love and efteem : I am banifhed from France; 
my eftates are confifcated; by the government of my country I 
am treated as a criminal or corrupt citizen; fevered from all I held 

dear, I have been reduced to extreme, inexpreflible mifery, ‘by 
Robefpierre, and the reft of the ruffians, whom my countrymen 
have fuffered to become their tyrants; nor are my misfortunes yet 
confummated—and yet, the love of my country, this innate feel- 
ing, now fo painful to me, fo clafhing with my prefent fituation, 
holds an abfolute {way over my foul, and purfues me here more 
clofely than elfewhere. This Englifh flag, under which I am fail- 
ing over lakes where the French flag was fo long difplayed; thefe 
forts, thefe guns, the fpoils of France, this conftant obvious proof of 
our former weaknefs and of our misfortunes, give me pain, perplex 
and overpower me toa degree which I am at a lofs to explain. The 
fuccefs, laft year, obtained by lord Howe, which the Englifh men- 
tion with more franknefs, becaufe they fuppofe our intereft to be 
intimately connected with theirs; the eagernefs they difplay in 
announcing new defeats of the French, the accounts of which are 
prefaced by the affurance, that Englifh triumphs and exertion fhall 
reinftate us in the poffeflion of our eftates, and followed with con- 
gratulations; all thefe common topics of converfation, which our 
guefts feem to introduce with the beft intention, prove more pain- 
fyl to my feelings, as I am neceflitated to hide my thoughts, left I 
fhould be deemed a foo! by the few, in whofe eyes I am no jacobin, 
po Robefpierrian, and becaufe I am, as it were, at crofs purpofes 
with myfelf. And yet it is a fentiment rooted, deeply rooted in 
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my foul, that I would continue poor and banifhed, all the days of 
my life, rather than owe my reftoration to my country and my 
eftates, to the influence of foreign powers, and to Britifh pride. I 
hear of no defeat of the French armies, without grief, or of any of 
their triumphs, without my felf-love being gratified to a degree, 
which at times I take not fufficient care to conceal*. And yet, 
notwithftanding thefe feelings, the confeffion of which may appear 
ridiculous in my prefent fituation, I cannot difcern the period, when 
anarchy fhall ceafe in my ill-fated country, and liberty, regulated 
by wife and efficient laws, afford happinefs at leaft to thofe, whe 
are not banifhed; when France fhall reft her glory on a fafe and 
lafting foundation.’ Vol. i. P. 262. 


The confeffion of thefe feelings is not ‘ ridiculous’ only ; 
the indulgence of them, for a moment, is unjuftifiable; and 
perhaps M. de Rochefoucault might have confefled fomethin 
{till more reprehenfible. He travelled atthe time when the British 
influence was gaining the afcendency ; yet he tells us that he 
found every one in the French intereft, every heart open to 
the French, every voice congratulating their victories or la- 
menting their ie This opinion would not have been fo 
warmly expreffed, had it not been known that it was pleafing 
to the traveller ; and, after the confeflion we have tranfcribed, 
we may believe, without a great breach of charity, that the 
searal sindantiien was not fuffered to languifh without the 
cheerings of his approbation, the flame not permitted to decay, 
without the animating gale of his applaufe. We may add, 
that, at the time of his vifit, the commercial treaty between 
Great-Britain and the United States had not long been con- 
cluded ; and it meets, as may be expected, with his {trong repre- 
henfions. Having given his reafons, he hints that thefe were 
the topics of his arguments in converfation, feemingly with a 
view to prevent the treaty from receiving the approbation of 
the congrefs. We can never difapprove the generous fupport 
of French emigrants by this country, but we muft lament the 
depravity of many individuals, who avail themfelves of this 
protection, to difcover the unprotected part into which the dag- 
ger may be moft fecurely planted. We have noticed the con- 

uct of La Fayette and Péroufe in this refpet, as well as of our 
traveller. May we never have occafion to add to the lift! Againft 
M. de la Rochefoucalt, the governors of Canada appear to have 
been on their guard. Lord Dorchefter forbade his travelling 





* * Thefe “ Confeffions d'un Emigr¢,” which ingenuoufly exprefs the true fen- 
timents of a very confiderable part ot the emigrated French nobility and geutry, 
are not, it feems, unworthy of the notice of foreign powers, and efpecially of 
our government. A French emigrant, who acted in the Weit Indies as field- 
officer in the Britith fervice, regretted that the “ pavillon chéri”® was not waving 
at the maft-head of the veffel, on board of which he was going to combat the 
French.—Tran/. . 
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through Lower Canada ; and general Simcoe, perhaps, equall 
knowing the tendency of his vilit, made him the vehicle of foch 
intelligence as he wifhed to convey to the Gallo-American go- 
.‘vernment of that time, and amufed him with plans which he 
could'not intend to carry into execution. 

With this political depravity at his heart, we cannot be al- 
ways pleafed with the man; yet we cannot but efteem his ac- 
count of rifing colonies, ftruggling with difficulties, with dif- 
eafe, and often with want. The defcriptions are clear and 
explicit, and the obfervations, in general, are judicious. As 
we cannot follow him minutely, we fhall give a fketch of his 
tour, and felect a few of the prominent features of the pi€ture. 

In the earlier part of the tour, he proceeded from Philadel- 

hia to Morris-Town ; thence, northward, to Wilkefbarre, 
the Afvlum, Friendfmill, Geneffee ; and, weftward, to Buffalo 
Cyeek, Fort Erie, and Lake Ontario. He vifited the Britith fet- 
tlements on Lake Ontario, in Upper Canada ; and, having re- 
turned to Fort Ofwego, repaired to Albany, Bofton, and Phil- 
-adelphia. } 
he account of the Dunkers, in the neighbourhood of Lan- 
cafter, is interefting ; but the principal tenets and the general 
conduct of this fociety are well known, Their vow of chaf- 
tity is apparently not better obferved than their pretended felf- 
denial in other refpects. Even in this democratic, or rather 
republican fociety of monks, the principal affumes diftin@ions 
of rank. Our author’s brief fketch of the phyfical and moral 
ftate of this part of America we will felect. 


‘ A relaxation is obfervable among all orders of fociety. Drunk- 
ennefs is the prevailing vice, and, with few exceptions, the fource of 
all other evils. A fpirit, or rather habit of equality, is diffufed 
_ among this people, as far as it poffibly can go. In feveral inns, 
efpecially fuch as are fituate on lefs frequented roads, the circum- 
ftance of our fervant not dining with us at the fame table excited 
general aftonifhment, without its befpeaking any bad intention.on 
the part of thofe who manifefted it. The inhabitants exhibit to 
ftrangers ftriking inftances boih of the utmoft cleanlinefs and ex- 
‘ ceffive naftinefs. They are much furprifed at.a refufal, to fleep 
with one or two other men in the fame bed, or between dirty fheets, 
or to drink after ten other perfons out of the fame dirty glafs; and 
they wonder no lefs, when they fee ftrangers neglect to. wafh their 
hands and face every morning. Whifky mixed with water is the 
common drink in the country. There is no fettler, however poor, 
whofe family do not drink coffee and chocolate, and eat falt meat 
at breakfaft. At dinner comes falt meat again, or falt fith and 
eggs; and at fupper, once more falt meat and coffee. This is alfo 
the general rule in inns. An American fits down at the table of 
= and lies down in the bed, which he finds empty, or 
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occupied but by one perfon, without in the leaft enquiring, in the 
latter of thefe cafes, who that perfon may be. We have hitherto 
fortunately efcaped a perfonal trial of this laft American cuftom, 
but were very near experiencing it at White’s. 

‘ The roads are good, where the foil is fo, the road by Lancafter 
excepted ; art has hitherto but little meddled with the roads in Penn- 
fylvania. Such fpots as are bad and-muddy are filled up with trees, 
placed near each other; when thefe fink into the ground, others 
are laid uponthem. Over {mall brooks, bridges are thrown, which 
confift of boards, placed on two beams, laid along the banks of the 
brook. Thefe boards frequently rot, and remain in this condition 
for months together, without its entering into any one’s head to 
replace them with others. We have paffed feveral fuch bridges, 
with great danger to our horfes, from the bad condition 6f the 
boards. All this will be better in time; yet I mean to defcribe 
things juft'as they arenow. Creeks are generally forded. Acrofs 
fome, which are very deép, wooden bridges are thrown; which, 
however, are not fuch as they fhould be: the boards, or {mall trees, 
with which they are covered, are neither fo good, nor. fo clofe to 
each other, as might be wifhed.’ Vol. i. P. 68. 


Dr. Prieftley is. fettled at Northumberland; and M. de 
la Rochefoucault tg fome anecdotes of this celebrated emi- 
grant and his family. 


‘ The perfecution experienced by Dr. Prieftley would hardly 
have driven him fo foon to quit England, had hé not expected 
to enjoy in America that high celebrity and diftinétion, which 
were promifed him by fome flattering friends. His celebrity 
was, however, of no long duration; the Americans are too little 
fenfible of the value of that knowledge by which he has acquired 
fo diftinguifhed a rank among the literati of the age. They 
concern themfelves but very little about dogmatical difcuffions of 
the Bible, and the tenets of the Unitarians; and would readily 
give up all the experiments on air for one good and. profitable 
{fpeculation! The perfecuted from various countries have, in thefe 
late years, fought an afylum among the Americans; fuch airivals, 
are, therefore, no uncommon fight to this people; and they have 
_not much time to lofe in vain civilities. Under thefe circum- 
ftances, the refpect fhown to Dr, Prieftley, who is a profound 
philofopber, an admired writer, a celebrated chemift, and a victim 
of the Englifh miniftry, did not laft long. A few dinners, given to 
him at New York, where he landed, and at Philadelphia, to which 
place he afterwards proceeded, formed the whole train of honours 
which graced his reception. His fon, who arrived in America fome 
time before him, had bought lands, where all the Unitarians, and 
all the perfecured of old England, were to join and rally ugder-the 
doétor’s banner. This fettlement was to enjoy a diftinguitfhed pro- 


tection on the part of the American government; and to a to , 
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the doctor a name, as chief of the feét, and founder of the colony. 
But thefe hopes have already vanifhed. No Englifhmen have ar- 
rived to purchafe his lands; and the government of the United 
States, even that of Pennfylvania, did not confider the proje&t of 
the dodtor’s fettlement as more important than that of any other ine 
dividual. The confiant praife of his uncommon merits as a natural 
philofopher induced his friends at Philadelphia to folicit for him 
the profefforfhip of chemiftry in the college, which they obtained ; 
bur this place was far beneath the expectation of the dogtor, as well 
as of his family ; and it became neceffary, even for the prefervation 
of his celebrity in Europe, to withdraw from a fcene, where bis at- 
tempt of attra@ting univerfal attention had completely failed. 

* He therefore removed to Northumberland. The lands, pur- 
chafed by his fon, were fituate in that county, though he had aétually 
refolved to relinquifh the idea of founding a colony, which would 
have had no colonifts but his own family ; vet his removal to Nor- 
thumberland, at leaft had not the appearance of an intention to aban- 
don, in fo abrupt a manner, a proje& which had already been an- 
nounced to the world. 

¢ As Mr. Guillemard was flightly acquainted with young Prieft- 
ley, and more particularly with Mr. Cooper, who has alfo fettled 
in Northumberland, we were induced to prefer halting at that town, 
rather than at Sunbury, though both lay on our road; that I might 

the wifh which I entertained, to be introduced to a man fo 
juftly celebrated. The project of forming the intended fettlement 
in the country is entirely relinquifhed ; Mr. Morris has generoufly 
taken back the greater part of the lands which young Prieftley 
bought of him laft year, with all the formalities oibfcribed by law. 
He has alfo found means to difpofe of the reft, and has bought fome 


~ Jand near the town, which he is now clearing and preparing for cul- 


tivation. The doéter has built a houfe, to which he intends re~ 
moving about the end of the fummer. His modes of life and drefs 
are nearly the fame as in England, the wig excepted, which he has 
laid afide. He frequently laughs at the world, but in a manner 
which clearly appears not to be from his heart. He fpoke with 
great moderation of the political affairs of Europe, and in very mild 
expreffions of England. He is now bufied in the inftitution of a 
college, for which fix thoufand dollars have already been fubfcribed, 
and feven thoufand acres have been affigned him, as a free gift. In 
this eftablifhment, of which he has drawn up a profpedtus, there is 
a prefident’s place, doubtlefs intended for himteif.’ Vol, i, ». 74. 


Onur traveller afterwards reprefents an aufterity of manners, 
and a peculiar claim of precedence by. Dr. Prieftley’s family, 
as reafons with many for declining to fetile in this neighbour- 
hood, . We are forry to obferve, alfo, that the domeiftic hours 
of the philofopher are not foothed by friend{hip and good 
neighbourhood, fome mifunderftanding having taken place be- 
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tween him and his neighbour Mr. Cooper. With excellent 
talents, he might have been what he wifhed, had he not aimed 
at every thing. , 

-At Friend{mill, M. de la Rochefoucault met with a fec& of fe- 
ceding quakers. The chief of this feét was a female quaker, 
who affumed the title of the All-Friend, arid fuperintended the 
{piritual concerns of the fociety, ‘ keeping her ftate’ with much 
dignity, under the idea of fomething fuperior to humanity, 
Yet the prying eyes and inquifitive difpofition of our author 
feem to have jeteGted circumftances not altogether f{piritual in 
fome part of her conduét ; and a young novice was a witnefs 
of a converfion not unlike that which is mentioned in the Bath 
Guide of the facetious Anftey. At prefent, from thefe and other 
caufes, her influence is declining : but Jemima may, perhaps, 
poffefs fufficient worldly policy to carry on her farce to her 
laft moments ; and Rachel Miller, her affiftant, may continue 
it a little longer. 

The eftablifhments of captain Williamfon, on the north of 
Friendfmill, and between Jemima’s territory and Lake Ontario, 
are ona very extenfive fcale. His plans, and the foundations 
of his fuccefs, are explained at length: yet it cannot be con- 
cealed, that epidemic fevers taint the otherwife glowing pro- 
fperity of the eftablifhment; and there is a flriking contraft 
between this, and the diftri&t of the Maine, on the north-eaft 
of Bofton, where the cultivator, though poor, appears healthy 
and happy. The country, in the midft of thefe fmall lakes, 


fituated on the fouth of Lake Ontario, is.defcribed from actual , 


obfervation. The fketch of Indian manners, obferved ix this 
{pot, offers nothing very interefting. . The Indians were re- 

led with rum, and they were, of courfe, in the French in« 
tereft. With the fame treat from Englifh hands, they would 
have been adherents to our caufe. The mineralogical obferva- 
tions, in this part of the tour, we will felect. 


‘ In the vicinity of Philadelphia the rocks are all compofed of 


granite or gneifs. The moft common is a granite inter{perfed with 


mica, and you frequently meet with large ftrata of mica or talc. 
The ftrata of thefe rocks incline towards the horizon, forming an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. The layer of earth, {pread over 
them, is generally a fort of fand of the fame quality as the rock. 
Under this bed of fand, a hard fort of clay is frequently met with. 

¢ This large mafs of granite is interfeéted by veins of hornftone, 
calcareous fpars, and other lime-ftones, with very good marble. On 
the banks of the Schuylkill, and efpecially near Norriftown, a vein 
of fine marble fhoots out of the furface ; it is connected with the 
rock of granite, which, towards the north-weft, borders upon the 


river. 
* The direGtion of all thefe veins generally forms a right angle 
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with that of the ftratum of granite, and they ufually drop in a line 
perpendicular to the horizon, 

‘ In the whole neighbourhood, no petrifaétions are found of ma- 
rine animals and plants, or of arly thing fimilar; but in holes, dug 
in the ground, as well as in brooks, a ftone is frequently met with 
of a loofe and granulated texture, which is eafily pulverifed, and 
bears a clofe affinity to fluor. 

¢ Further northwards, the foil, which before was much covered 
with mica, begins to be lefs fo, and the rocks contain lefs granite. 
Near the creek Perkioming, a reddifh argillaceous flate is found, 
with which the country in general abounds, till you come within 
nine miles of Reading. Here begin ftrata of a ftone of a light grey, 
and fometimes of a blueifh colour, which breaks into large {quare 
pieces, and feems to be a fpecies of fluor. 

‘ On the road to Reading, at a fmall diflance from that place, 
are found large maffes of a kind of pudding~ftone, confifting of 
fragments of gneifs and flate, imbedded in a dark grey bafaltes. 

¢ Near this fpot is found calcareous fpar, but in {mall quantities ; 
and in the vicinity of Reading is much lime-ftone. 

‘ We were told, that pudding-ftone, in this country, is never 
found in ftrata ; it is commonly of a dark red colour, which is ra- 
ther dull. 

, © Thecountry about Lancafter, alfo, abounds in lime-ftone, but 
without any impreffion of marine animals, The adjacent ftrata 
confift of a greyifh flate, and fink deep into the ground. 

€ On the banks of the Sufquehannah a ftratum of fandy loam 
covers the perpendicular veins of gneifs and flate, which, at times, 
form confiderable maffes. 

‘ Near Middle Town the rocks are of a reddifh colour, and con- 
tain much clay. On paffing the Peters’ mountains, you meet with 
much granite; yet flate predominates. The rocks, which form the 
bafes of the mountains, or the fteep banks of the river, on the road 
from Northumberland to Afylum, exhibit but little variety in a mi- 
neralogical point of view. In fome places, the flate breaks readily 
into {mall plates, which are made ufe of to cover the roofs of houfes. 
No granite appears'any more; and both in brooks and rivers free- 
ftone is found, with impreffions of fea animals and plants. Quartz 
difappears by degrees. The foil confifts of fand, except in plains, 
meadows, and low grounds, which are covered with either rotten 
plants or vegetable earth. The ground, in general, is fo much co- 
vered with earth, that a traveller, who has no time to explore rocks 
and ftone-quarries, will hardly be able to form a complete and dif- 
criminative idea of the minerals of this country. 

‘ Near Loyalfock ftones are to be found, which have the appear- 
ance of bafaltes. Some contain mica, but ina very {mall propor- 
tion. Above Afylum the rocks are of an argillaceous compofition, 
The foil in the neighbourhood is, for the moft part, rich and fertile. 
The ftrata incline witha lefs acute angle, and frequently run pa- 
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rallel to the horizon. The ftone, when broken, appears of a tefta- 
ceous texture, and its grain refembles metallic particles, not yet per- 
feétly formed. Free-ftone is frequent, and fo is bafalt. Broad level 
plains, expofed to inundation, form the greater part of the territory, 
which extends towards the diftri€t of Geneffee. At Painted Poft, 
the water rofe, in December 1797, nineteen feet above the common 
level for the fummer months, The depth of the layers of earth, and 
the {wamps, greatly obftrué mineralogical refearches. 

* The firft ftrata, in which I found marine bodies in their-native 
beds, are in the vicinity of the {mall lakes, between Lake Seneca and 
Crooked Lake. Near Friendfmill and Friendflanding, oyfter-thells, 
with remains of other teftaceous animals, are found in a foft argil- 
laceous ftone. Farther weft the argillaceous ftones difappear, and 
are fucceeded by calcareous. The country grows more and more 
flat; but wherever the nature of the ground, or moraffes, did not 
prevent us from examining into the nature and form of the ftrata, 
they ran nearly parallel to the horizon. They are, for the moft 
part, of a calcareous compofition, and contain numerous remains 
and impreffions of fea animals. Of this defcription are moft of the 
ftones in Big Plain, on the Buffalo Creek, on the banks of Lake Erie, 
at leaft at its extremity, the only part which we traverfed, and on 
the fouthern bank of the river, as far as Niagara.’ Vol. i. Pp, 187. 


Thefe facts feem to fhow that the lakes were once a part 
of a vaft mediterranean fea, dividing the eaftern from the 
weftern part of America; and fhould the weight and force of 
the waters deftroy the picks, which form the vatt cafcade of 
Niagara, the lakes above, comprehending a vaft extent of fea, 
would equally difappear for a time, increafe thofe below, and 
at laft leave the whole a dry, probably a fertile ground. At 
prefent the.country, to the fouth of Lake Ontario, refembles 
that on the eaft of the Baltic. It is gradually left by the water, 
and has all the imperfe@tions of a fituation thus emerging from 
ay deep. The defcription of the Fall of Niagara we mutt 
elect. 


* At Chippaway the grand fpectacle begins. The river, which 
has been conftantly expanding from Fort Erie tothis place, is here 
upwards of tiree miles wide; but on a fudden it is narrowed, and 
the rapidity of the ftream redoubled by the declivity of the ground 
on which it flows, as well as the fudden contraction. of its bed. The 
channel is rocky ; and the inter{perfed fragments of rocks encreafe 
the violence of the ftreaam. The country is flat and even to this 
point ; but here a range of white rocks arifes on each fide of the 
river, which is contraéted to half*a mile’s breadth. This range is 
a branch of the Alleghany mountains, which, proceeding from Flo- 
rida, previoufly to their reaching this point, interfeét the whole con- 
tinent of America. The river, more clofely hemmed in by the 
rocks on the right, incroaching upon its channel, branches into 
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two arms, one of which flows along the bank, formed by the rocks 
on the right; and the other, far more confiderable, being feparated 
by a {mall ifland, makes ftraight on to the left, and {weeps through 
a bafon of ftone, which it fills with much foam and noife. At 


Jength, being again obftruéted by other rocks, which it meets on its 


right, it alters its courfe with redoubled violence, and along with 
the right arm rufhes down a perpendicular ledge of rocks one hun- 
dred and fixty feet high, nearly half concave, and probably worn 
out by the inceffant impetuofity of the waters. Its width is nearly 
equal to that of its bed, the uniformity of which is only interrupted 
by an ifland, which feparates the two arms, refts unfhaken on its 
rocky bafis, and feems, as it were, to {wim between the two ftreams, 
which rufh down at once into this ftupendous chafm. The waters 
of the lakes Erie, Michigan, St. Clair, Huron, and Lake Superiour, 
and of the numerous rivers, emptying themfelves into thefe lakes, 
inceflantly replace the water that thus dafhes down. -.The water of 
the falls tumbles perpendicularly on the rocks. Its colour is, at 
times, a dark green, at others a foaming white, brilliant throughout, 
and difplaying a thoufand variegations, as it is {truck by the rays of 
the fun, or, according to the time of the day, the ftate of the atmo- 
fphere, the force of the wind, &c. The water, which rufhes down 
the rocks, rifes in part in a thick column of mift, often towering 
above the height of the falls, and mixing with the clouds, The re- 
mainder, broken in its perpendicular defcent by fragments of 
rocks, is in continual agitation; fpouts and foams, and cafts on 
fhore logs of wood, whole trees, boats, and wrecks, which the 
ftream has {wept along in its courfe. The bed of the river, formed 
by the two ridges of rocks which extend’a great way farther, is {till 
more narrowed, as if part of this.mighty ftream had vanifhed during 
the fall, or were {fwallowed up by the earth. The noife, agitation, 
irregularity, and rapid defcent of the ftream, continue feven or 
eight miles farther on, and the river does not become fufficiently 
placid for a fafe paffage till it reaches Queenftown, nine miles from 
the falls? Vol. i. P. 218. 


In Upper Canada, our author’s obfervations are very parti- 
cular ; and he traces the plans of general Simcoe with preci- 
fion and minutenefs, He does great juftice to» the fpirit of 
enterprife, the extenfive views, the judgement, the prudence, 
and, in general, the great abilities of that governor; but cen- 
fures him for his old animolity to the Americans, imbibed dur- 
ing the war of the revolution, and ill concealed in his common 
converfation. Itrequires no deep penetration to fee that the 
fentiments. of the general, on thete fubjects, were defigned for 
the American government ; that he knew the character of his 
vifitant, and managed his converfation accordingly. He {poke 
daggers, but ufed none. 

Our author, from his converfation with the Canadians, re- 
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peatedly inculcates their hatred of the Englifh, and predilec- 
tion for the French. He could do no harm in Upper Canada, 
which, he is compelled to admit, is chiefly inhabited by loyal- 
ifts ; but, in Lower Canada, he might have diffeminated poi- 
fon, had a war enfued. Yet he feverely cenfures lord Dor- 
chefter for refufing him admiffion within thefe territories: as 
well might he cenfure the conftructor of a lazaretto for guard- 
ing againft a peftilence. ‘That it would be ufeful or indeed 
expedient to refign Canada, or to allow it to be incorporated 
with the United States, is a queftion too delicate or too pro- 
found for our traveller’s politics, and unfit to be difcuffed in 
this place. The arguments adduced by him are evidently thofe 
of a partifan, with no political acumen. 

The fur trade of Canada is reprefented as detrimental, 
without the profit of the goods, in which the affliftants are 
paid: but, on this head, we diftruft our author’s reprefenta- 


tions. ‘The crooked politics of the profeffed paitifan are too: 


coafpicuous in his reafoning on this fubject. From the detail 
of general Simcoe’s plans, there is little doubt that the whole 
of the fur trade, with ali its profits or loffes, may, if fuch be 
the with of our government, be retained by Great-Britaia. 

In the way trom Upper Canada to Albany, our author 
paffed through the diftrict of Saratoga. He fpeaks of the dif- 
aftrous events of general Burgoyne’s expedition, with what we 
confider to be, in his fituation, an indecent warmth. In this 
part of the tour he alfo difcuffes the treaty of commerce with 
America, which, as we have faid, he warmly difapproves, 
chiefly for this reafon, that it muft feparate America from 
France, ‘ der true and natural ally.’ America has fince feen 
how well France has deferved that title. The tranflator 
afcribes the inveteracy to England, evinced in this work, to an 
anxious wifh for a reconciliation with the diretory. But 
whatever may have been the means of effecting this at the 
moment, thofe which the traveller has adopted muft alienate 
the Americans from the French ;- nor does he conceal, that 
every Frenchman whom he met cordially detefted the Ameri- 
cans by whofe government he was protected. 

At Bofton, his hatred to England blazes with little control, 


and is concealed with lefs referve. Injurious and malicious 


infinuations are conveyed in pointed terms; and ‘ the humi- 
liation of England’ is declared to be the object neareft his 
heart. 

Our traveller, difappointed in his vifit to Lower Canada, 
executed his intention of vifiting the diftri&t of the Maine, to 
the north and eaft of Bofton, through which he originally in- 
tended to have come from Quebec. His objeé&t was to vilit 
eng Knox, whom he met in his journey from Albany ,to 

olton, This diftri&t is poor and infertile; but it beftows 
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the chief of bleffings, health, and the inhabitants appear con- 
tented and happy. The fithery forms a valuable and important 
objet in this part of America,.and the details are full and ap- 
parently accurate. The picture is very different from what 
the other parts of America afford. Inftead of agriculture, 
fitheries, fhip-building, and lime-burning, are the chief em- 
ployments; and the inhabitants can thus precure corn from the 
more genial foils of the United States, at a lefs expenfe than 
they can cultivate it. Our author endeavours to fhow, that 
they might raife a fufficiency of it for themfelves ; but this is 
the fhallow policy of modern reformers; for each diftri 
ought to produce that for which its climate is beft fitted, and 
which can be obtained at the leafl expenfe of labour or time, 


and the other wants fhould be fupplied from various regions. 


The faéts, however, and the ftate of the difterent fettlements, 
in this part, which M. de Ja Rochefoucault records and de- 
{cribés, are important, as he had the beft means of information. 


* The country is healthful, though much colder than the great 
land-holders are willing to allow. Fogs and rains are more frequent 
here than in the more fouthern parts of America. The maritime 
fituation of the province of Maine, contributes, no doubt, to in- 
creafe the humidity of its atmofphere. The perpetual dampnefs 
on the fea coaft producés a greater occafion for warm and con- 
ftant fires there, than in the interior parts. But, however rigorous 
the climate, it is fufficiently favourable to the produétion of maize, 
and of excellent hay. Nor is there any juft reafon for fuppofing, 
that wheat and other grains would not thrive in it, if carefully cul- 
tivated. 

* Life is ‘ufually long and healthy in this province. It is not 
uncommon to meet with old men of the age of eighty or ninety 
years, though the general condition of the peopie be but miferable, 
at leaft in that part of the country through which I accompanied 
general Knox. Save the brothers Almas, we found none who 
could be faid to be even moderately intelligent. They are uni- 
verfally poor, or at leaft live as if they were fo in an extreme de- 
gree. ‘The habitations are every where poor low huts. Every 
where you find a dirty, dark coloured, rye meal, and that not in 
fufficient quantity. The fort of freth meat to be feen on any table 
is that of lambs, which are killed, not fo much for the fake of pro- 
curing a good difh, as to prevent the fheep-ftock from becoming 
more numerous than is defired. In fhort, of all America, the pro- 
vjnce of Maine is the place that afforded me the worft accommodas 
tion, And, confidering how little reafon I found to praife the ac- 
commodations of many other places, what I have now {aid of Maine 
muft be regarded as an affirmation, that the condition of human 
life in that place is exceedingly wretched. 

_ © The common drink here, and throughout all America, is grog, 
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or a mixture of water with rum or whifky. It is made alfo with 
gin or brandy, but not in thefe parts. 

* A fort of beer, made from the twigs of the {pruce-fir, is like- 
wife. drunk here, Molaffes, and occafionally maple-tree fugar, 
are joined with the fpruce twigs, in brewing this beverage.’ 
Vol. i. P. 443. 


The remainder of this part of the tour, through the Maffa- 
chufets, Rhode Ifand, Conneéticur, and New York, to Phil- 
adelphia, contains a valuable account of the trade and agri- 
culture of thefe provinces. Along this coaft granite appears 
to abound; but occafionally fandftone, fchiitus, and lime- 
ftone, occur. | 

Through the whole of the tour, agriculture and its various 
operations and inftruments were obferved by our traveller 
with particular attention. The climate, and the ftate of the 
thermometer, were alfo carefully noticed by him. We may 
add, that his defcription of the northern and eaftern recions of 
‘ the United States may be confidered as a valuable, and gene- 
rally faithful, account of a country hitherto little known in its 
minute details. 


(To be continued.) 





4 Commentary, with Notes, on Part of the Book of the Reve- 
lation of ‘fohn. By the late fohn paneer als D. D. Minifier 
of the Middle Church of Paifley. 8v0. No Publifler’s Name. 


1799: 


EVERY attempt to illuftrate or interpret the revelation 
made to the Chriftian church by the beloved apoftle, will, 
when it evidently proceeds from a pious and well-difpofed 
mind, be received by us with grateful fatisfaction. We may 
differ from the writer in the interpretation of many parts of 
the Revelations; we may conceive, that in fome places top 

reat ftrefs is laid on recent events, and that, in others, the 
obicurity of the fubjeét has given rife to fanciful theories ; 
yet, concluding that the apoftle did not in vain predict hap- 
pinefs to thofe who make this book the object of their ftudy, 
we are convinced that the world derives great benefit from 
the labours of good men in this career of holy knowledze, 
and that the mind is improved and enlarged in hae 
the myfteries of our religion, without regard to the {fcoffs o 
atheifts and unbelievers. The period in which we live calls 
loudly for ftri& attention to this part of the fcriptures; and, 
while piety expects with reverence the completion of the 
prophetic word, the judgements of God now upon the 
earth will excite the wilfully blind to open their eyes, and 


Crit..Rev. Vor. XXVIII. Marck, 1800. 
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acknowledge, with forrow, that the divine oracles have beem 
by them, much to their own prejudice, either negle&ted or 
derided. 

. The explanation given in this work of the four beafts and 
the twenty-four elders, does not entirely coincide with our ideas. 
The author imagines that the former are introduced merely 
to add {plendor to the fcene, and that they allude to the pomp 


‘of the oriental courts: the latter are fuppofed to reprefent the 


twelve apoftles of the primitive, and as many future apoftles 
of the renovated church. The opening of the feals is well ex- 
plained by the events in the Roman empire ; and, in general, 

good reafons are given for adopting or rejecting the interpre- 
tation of preceding writers. In this part we were happy to 
fee that a good ufe has been made ot Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire; and, in this manner, we doubt 
not that this fuppofed formidable adverfary to the Chriftian 
religion will eventually contribute to the overthrow of in- 
fidelity. 

The number 666 has been a bone of contention to critics 
and commegtators. Various methods of inveftigating it have 
been purfued, but hitherto with little fuccefs. Our author’s 
plan is ingenious; but we cannot reconcile ourfelves to the 
fubtilty of the divifion of the number, and the multiplication 
of other numbers to make up the parts of this divifion, As 
Babylon is the name by which the anti-chriftian church is 
prefigured to us, it is prefumed that a clue will be found, in 
the image erected near it, to difcover the meaning af the 


my flical pumber i in the Reveiations. 


‘ Now, in heeeiiine the hiftory of that ancient fate, the image 

en the plains of Dura, fpoken of by Daniel the prophet, feizes 
our attention as probably much to our purpofe. It was 60 cubits 
high, and 6 cubits broad. It was made of gold. All nations 
were commanded to fall down and worfhip it. And, if any per- 
fon refufed, he was to be caft into the middle of a burning furnace, 
Here was a fuperftition, great and magnificent: It was. enforced 
likewife by a tyranny, fevere and unfeeling ; ; and it was attend- 
ed with a blafphemy mot audacious and fhocking: For who is 
that God, faid Nebuchadnezzar, that fhall deliver you out of my 
hands? What a ftriking emblem is this of the leading chara@ters 
of the papal beaft. Let us blend, or incorporate it with his mon- 
ftrous figure, as it is defcribed at the beginning of this chapter, 
and we fhall fee the number come out exaétly as the apoftle has 
{tated it, Nothing can be more natural and fimple than this 
operation. In multiplying the height of this image by the ten 
horns of the beaft, we have the number 600: and in multiplying 
the breadth of the image, by the ten horns, and by the laft head 
of the beait, the only one which denotes antichrift, that is to fay, 
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in multiplying the breadth by 11, we have the number 66 ; the two 
together amounting to 666, the very number that is here put down. 
By this eafy operatton, we fee the {pirit of ancient Babylon trans- 
fufed, with increafed energy, into her monftrous antitype. «By 
the firft multiplication, we perceive that the fuperftition of my fti- 
cal Babylon fhould be of a far more gigantic fize than that of an- 
cient Babylon, even as ten is greater than one; and by the fecond 
multiplication, we learn that this enormous fuperttition, together 
with the tyranny with which it was continued, and by which it 
was fupported, was to extend, in one great body, over ail the 
kingdoms which belonged to the beaft; and was to be entirely under 
the management of antichrift as the governing lead, which carried 
blafphemy upon it, as its very name. Here then we have a fo- 
lution of this very difficult queftion, which, while it gives us the 
exaét number of the beaft which the apofile puts down, exhibits 
a moft ftriking pi€ture of antichri(t in all his diftinguifhing fea- 
tures. It fhews that the fpirit of God does not deal in cabalit- 
tical conceits about names, and words, and letters, and the fecret 
powers of numbers, according to the interpretations which have 
been commonly given; but that, while we have the number en- 
tire by which the beaft is denoted, we have it conneéted with a 
fet of characters, which are not only applicable to him in the 
cleareft manner, but which diftinguifh him from every other power 
which has appeared in the world.’ P. 458. 


The great earthquake, in which the tenth part of the city 
fell, does not, according to our author,- refer immediately to 
the French revolution, which he finds in the phial poured out 
by the fifth angel on the feat of the beaft. As this fubject is 
deeply impreffed on all thinking minds, we thall give the in- 
terpretation of this phial in the words of Dr. Snodgrafs. 


‘ By the feat of the beaft, upon which this phial was poured out, 
we are to underftand his authority and dominion ; a feat, or throne, 
being the emblem of fixed authority, and of fettled empire. The 
very foundations then, of antichrift’s dominion, were to be fhaken 
by the pouring out of this phial. The confequence was, that 
his kingdom was filled with darknefs, a deep and melancl.ol, 
gloom pervaded the minds of his fubjeéts. Their anxiety was fo 
great, that it is exprefled by one of the firongeft natural fymptoms, 
as if they gnawed their very tongues for pain; yet, the fure evi- 
dence of approaching ruin, they repented not of their deeds, but, 
in the midft of their pains and of thejr fores, they blaiphemed the 
God of heaven, not only by perfifting in the folemn mockery of 
their fuperilition, after all the judgements they had fuffered, but 
by calling in religion itfelf, to juftity the violation of the firft prin- 
ciples of nature, in fupport of that fyftem of tyranny, which had 
fo long been exercifed over both the bodies and minds of mén. 

‘ The pouring out of this phial feems at this time to be receiving 
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its accomplifhment, in one of the moft extraordinary political — 
events, that perhaps the hiftory of the world affords, the fall of an 
oppreffive and arbitrary monarchy in France,*and the eftablifh- 
ment of a different form of government in its room. 

‘No where did fuch a revolution feem more improbable; for no 
where did de{potifm feem more firmly eftablifhed, no where was 
it formed into a more perfect fyitem. A powerful nobility, an 
interefted clergy, and a numerous army, concurred to fupport the 
throne. The caufes that wrought its overthrow were various. 
One of the moft obvious and moft immediate, was, the defire of 
depreffing a rival nation, and, with that view, forming an alliance 
with her colonies againft her. In order to render this interference 
popular, ‘arguments, juftifying the caufe of the fubje& againft the 
fovereign, were induftrioufly circulated throughout the kingdom. 
Men eagerly read, they thought, and entered warmly into the fub- 


gect. With deep intereft they contemplated the example of a 


fet of feeble colonies, fcattered upon a diftant and wide extended 
fhore, combating the efforts of one of the moft powerful govern 
ments on earth. They were taught to rejoice in their fuccefs. 
But the exertions on the part of France which contributed to that 
fuccefs completed the derangement of her finances, and called for 
an enormous increafe of the national burthens. Recourfe was had 
to a remedy, plaufible, but dangerous to the monarchy. The 
States General were called together. They met, full of the f{pirit 
which many writers had long been endeavouring to diffufe, which 
the court itfelf had unintentionally cherifhed. They completely 
overturned the antient government; if it may not, with more pro- 
priety, be faid to have been overturned by the fpirit of a people 
living three thoufand miles diftant. Thus, by a fingular combi- 
nation of circumftances, that Sun of the antichriftian world, 
whieh we have feen under the former vial, for more than a -cen- 
tury, feorching men with the intenfenefs of his heat, and f{pread- 
ing devaftation all around him, was extinguifhed in the billows of 
the Atlantic ocean. : 

‘ This isan event fo ftrongly ftamped with the hand of Provi- 
dence, that a contemplative and ierious mind cannot but regard 
it as of a very prognofticating import. It is not to our purpofe 
here, to examine the principles of government which the founders 
of the new reprblic have laid down. ‘The influence of thefe prin- 
ciples has already fpread to a confiderable extent, and has occa- 
fioned a high degree of anxiety and alarm. ,The meafures which 
have been adopted with ref{pect to religion, pointed perhaps at 
the deftrufion of Chriftianity itfelf, have greatly alarmed many 
ferious minds. But let the Chriftian difmifs his fears: Chrifti- 
anity requires not to be fupported by carnal weapons and ‘the arm 
of flefh, All fhe atks is liberty to. publifh her doétrines, and dif- 


‘penfe her ordinances; and this, notwithftanding their enmity 


againft her, their own principles have conftrained the French 
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rulers to afford. Not genuine Chriftianity and pure religion, but 
the fabric of fuperftition, muft fall, when deprived of the props 
of wealth and power. Never therefore was there an event more 
threatening to the dominion of antichrift than this: no wonder 
then that his kingdom fhould be full of darknefs, that perturba- 
tion and horror fhould overfpread his realms. But have they re- 
pented of their wickednefs in confequence of the judgements of 
God thus vifibly falling upon them? Are they not as mad in their 
idolatry and fuperftition as before? And do not the fupporters of 
idolatry and fuperftition grofsly blafpheme the name of the Mott 
High, when they call it the caufe of religion, and the caufe of 
God?’ P. 513. 


From thefe extracts the general character of the work may 
be difcovered. A confiderable knowledge of hiftory, and the 
foundeft piety, are manifeft throughout it. ConjeCtures are 
not hazarded without deep reflection ; and, if they are not fa- 
tisfactory, the intricacy of the fubje& is a fufficient excufe 
for the author. We lament that the work was left incom- 
plete ; but, as it is, we recommend it to all who are defirous 
of invettigating f{criptural prophecies. 





Effay on the Caufes, early Signs, and Prevention of Pulmonary 
Confumption, for the Ufe of Parents and Preceptors. By 
Thomas Beddoes, M. D. 8v0. 6s. Boards, Longman 
and Rees. 1799. 


THIS volume, kind and benevolent in its defign, is not 
without merit as a faithful colleCtion of facts, fome of which 
lead to rational views in the prevention of confumption. We 
cannot, however, extend our praife to the whole, as fome 
parts are doubtful, and others exceptionable, fometimes from 
the colouring of prejudice. 

We want not the highly coloured picture of the miferies of 
the unfortunate patient affefted with the phthilis, to induce us 
to haften to his relief, or to regret our inability of affifting 
him; and this dilplay of diftrefs muft open the wounds, 
which affeétion has received in the lofs of a dear relative. It 
is no excufe for the ftab, that it is infli€ted by a nicely tharp- 
ened and polifhed inftrument. When the author comes nearer 
to the principal fubje&t, we agree with him. Confumption is 
not infrequent at Lifbon, in Madeira, and in Italy ; nor is it 
probable that a climate which cannot preferve thofe to whom 
it is natural, fhould cure invalids of a diftant country. We be- 
heve, with Dr. Beddoes, that the benefit, if any, is derived 
from the voyage. 

Butchers are by no means fubje& to confumptions but it 
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does not follow that this.exemption is occafioned by their 
breathing hydrocarbonate. Their wives and their children, 
who often live at a diftance from the flaughter-houfes, are 
equally tree from the diforder. Sailors are faid mot to be fub- 
jeQt to phthitis; but this is probably a miftake: at leaft, from 
extentive obfervation, we have found reafon to hetitate on this 
point. Men-fervants, gardeners, andthe cultivators of {mall 
farms, are, fo far as our remarks have extended, more jiable 
to phthifis. 

‘(he trades which bring on or predifpofe to con! umption, 
are fuch as require a fedentary lite and clofe rooms. | Stone- 
cutters, needle-vrinders, cafters of fine brafs-work, are’ faid 
to be-very liable to the difeafe. We think, that cork-cutters 
may be added. , Playing on. wind-inftruments is known to be 
injurious. Cows, apes, and monkeys, are tuppofe «J to be- 
come occafionally confumptive, particularly the laft. We 
will add the latter part of Mr. Cailifle’s valuable communica- 


tion on this fubjeé in his own words, 


¢ I think my experience in the obfervance of diieafes, autho- 
rizes me to conclude, that few perfons afflicted with {crophulous 
affections of the fuperficial iyeipbaric glands of the Jarge joints or 
bones (when fcrophula attacks thefe parts early in life), are liable 
to confumption of the lungs. —This may be contrary to your ex- 
perience; but I have been often difappointed with finding the lungs 
found when fcrophula had ravaged the whole fet of fuperficial lym- 
phatic glands, and all the fpongy bones which are remote from the 
heart. I think I have alfo obferved two diftiné {pecies of difeafe in 
the lungs of confumptive perfons ; the one fpreading through the 
whole fubftance of the lungs, the other confined to the bymphatic 
glands/at their root. ‘Ihe tormer patients have more cough, pain, 
and fhortnefs of breathing, fo that the difeafe is foon underftood, 
the latter have the difeafe proceeding infidioufly, with little pain, 
difficulty of breathing principally obferved after exercife : the ter- 
mination. of this lait fpecies is alfo remarkable. It either carries 
the patient off by a violent and fudden expectoration and heétic, 
or the matter. is difcharged, the fore heals, and the difeafe feems, al- 
though unexpectedly, ito have difappeared. But perhaps I am tell- 
ing what is told in every pamphlet on this fubje@, as I have no lei- 
fure for fuch reading, ancl more obfervations on this point may be 
on that account uofelefs.  Again—It has not occurred in my prac- 
tice to fee any good effeéts from medicinal applications to fcrophy- 
lous fores : kee cping the parts in a warm and equable temperature, 
and exciting an increafed action of the blood veffels in the fkin of 
the adjoining parts, are the only methods which I have obferved to 
produce any improvement in the fores. Sometimes {crophulous 
inflammations afé rendered lets aétive by inducing more powerful 
inflammations in their vicinity, ‘I’his difeaile appears to my mind, 
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in. its origin, connesed wih a diminution of the animal heat, ei- 
ther of the whole body, or parts of it. There is a debility in the 
powers which circulate the blood ; there is a defect in the recipro- 
cal duiies of the; arterial and-abforbent fyftenis; ceagulated lymph 
is depofited i in weak partsy where it is neither perfeétly organiled by 
arteries and veins, nor modelled in its form and quantity by the ab- 
forbeats ; in this ftate it remains out of the reach of the aétions of 
the living.body, and undergoes the fame fort of change as coagulated 
lymph is known to do, when ret: uned for a length ‘of time in cir- 
cumicribed liviag cavities.’ P. 70. 


The Dutch, who feldom approach a large fire, and who 
cover’ themfelves with very warm clothing, are rarery Cole 
famptive. In Scotland, while the ancient woollen garments 
were worn, the difeafe was little known. 

Among the preventives, are warm drets, animal food, fice 
air, jepulit exercife, and an uniform moderate temperature, 
The connexion between fcrofula, catarrh, and confumption, 
is well known; and Dr. Beddoes has not greatly added to our 
former knowledge of this fubje&t; but fome parts of the dif- 
quifruon, particularly thofe which relate to the ftrength and 
manners of our anceftors, are amufing and interefling. 

The external appearances which thow a confumptive ha- 
bit are well defcribed by our author. Among the means of 
preventing the diforder, he mentions the tepid bath. We have 
reafon to think that he places the degree of heat, at which 
the pulfe is rendered flower by that bath, too high. — At leaft, 
if the heat below 96° diminithes the frequency of the pulfé; 
it muft be in cafes where it has been previoufly railed by a fe- 


brile ftimulus. ‘ 


* He draws the following general inferences.—1. Every bath be- 
fow 96° diminifhes the quicknefs of the pulfe, when no particular 
circumftance occurs to prevent this effe&t. 2. The greater the fre- 
quency of the pulfe beyond its natural-rate, the more it is dimi- 
nifhed by the bath. It mutt, however, be obferved, that in feve- 
ral of the preceding cafes, the entire diminution cannot, by.any 
means, be referred to the bathing. The pulfe had fometimes been 
raifed by motion, fear, or fpafms, and would, of itfelf, after fome 
time, have fubfided. The tem perature which feems to have the 
greateft power of reducing the pulfe, is that between g6° and $,° 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. ‘This the author terms warm, or te- 
pid—(warg oder lauwarm). , And he ufes the term feems, be- 
caufe he has few accurate obfervations on cool and cold baths. He 
never continued the cool fo long as the tepid bath, and therefore 
cannot fay what they would have done in the {pace of an hour, 

* On the change produced upon the refpiration by bathing, this 
diligent obferver makes feveral pertinent remarks. The effect is 
more difficult to be determined than in the cafe of the pulfe, In 
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general, he fays, after fome time, the breath grows flower. But 
in unaccuftemed, and nervous people, it is long before the quick- 


‘Refs, immediately fubfequent to immerfion, and occafioned by the 


preflure of the water, is over. And even when the breath is very 
flow, a fomewhat greater effort may be obferved during the infpi- 
ration, and a fudden impulfe at the end ofthe expiration. “ T 
have (he concludes) too often noticed the flownefs of refpiration in 
the tepid. bath, to entertain the flighteft doubt of the faét, though 
I have not afcertained the degree by a ftop-watch. When a gene- 
ral calm is produced, it is natural that the funétion of refpiration 
fhould participate in it; befides, the breath muft be flower, becaufe 
the pulfe is retarded. That in perfons who go with dread into the 
bath, the breath will be quickened, as long as this ftate of mind 
Continues, it is eafy to forefee.” 

‘ In circumftances of great debility—towards the end of low fe- 
ver, for example—other recent obfervers, as Dr. Brandis ( Fournal 
der Erfindungen, v. xiii, 1794) affert from experience the benefit of 
tepid immerfion, and particularly the reduction of the pulfe as much 
as 16 or 20 beats in a minute.’ Pp. 214. 


The dire&tions for regulating the warmth of the bed are 
highly proper. The cautions refpecting cold bathing are 
equally io; for, though the writer of this article has, in his 
own cafe, acted m a manner diametrically oppofite to the 
directions of Dr. Beddoes, with perfect fuccefs, he is ready to 
allow that the attempt is reprehenfible. The regulation of 
cold regimen, and of the coo/ bath, fhould be mentioned with 
re{pect. 

On.the cure of confumption little can be added. In this 
work, Dr. Beddoes does not feem fanguine in his expectations 
of the fuccefs of factitious airs. He concludes with a thort 
account of the fuccefs of the fox-glove in hectic fever, in the 
hands of the doors Darwin, Drake, and Fowler. 


- 
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The Hifiory of the Union of Scotland and England. Stating 
the Circumflances which brought that Event forward te a 
Conclufion, and the Advantages refulting from it to the Scots. 
By the Rev. Ebenezer Marfhal, Cockpen. 8vo. §s. Boards. 
Longman and Rees. 1799. 


ALL the advantages of national independence, we think, 
muft be fought in three particulars—prote€tion, the produc- 
tion of intellectual and moral character, and commerce, or 
the extended accommodations which foreign intercourfe pro- 
cures to a nation. Where thefe advantages may be enjoyed 
without nanoual independence, in our judgement it may be 
fately refigned sand, where it has been refigned, it is vain 
and unprovtable to contend for its re-eftablifhment.. The 
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diffolution of the Saxon Heptarchy, andthe eftablifhment of 
one national government in England, appear to have been 
warranted by every confideration which we have fuggefted: 
The cafe of Scotland uniting itfelf to England, it is the bu- 
finefs of this author to examine. In the firft particular, pro- 
teion, it muft be allowed, that Scotland loft nothing by the 
Union ; for tranquillity, internal and external, has been more 
her lot fince than it was before the Union. In the laft parti- 
cular, commerce, our author contends that fhe has been be- 
nefited beyond calculation ; to this conclufion, however, we 
cannot readily affent. It is in vain, on this fubje@, to con- 
traft the ftate of Scotland at the prefent moment with the ftate 
in which fhe was immediately before the Union. The general 
character of European nations, with regard to commerce, 
has fo greatly changed in that time, that, with equal fairnefs, 
it might be inferred that the commerce of England has been 
wholly indebted for its increafe to its union with Scotland, 
as that Scotland has, in this particular, been engrafted upon 
England, unlefs it can be fhown, that fince the Union the 
commerce of Scotland has increafed more than that of Eng- 
land. It certainly was not neceffary to extinguifh the inde~ 

ndence of Scotland to open a commercial intercourle with 
En land; and, it may be afked, has the Briuth goyernment, 
acting for Scotland, given that country any exclufive advan- 
tages, which fhe could not have enjoyed and fecured to her- 
felf? In this particular, therefore, we doubt the conclufions 
of our author, and think that he often errs ia the argument by 
alleging, pro caufa, what is non caufa. -As to the fecond parti- 
cular, the formation of intelleétual and moral charaéter, will 
any one queftion fay, that in dis particular Scotland has been 
improved by the Union? Where are now her Buchanang, her 
Fletchers, her Wailaces ?. She indeed can bbafl of her. W edder- 
burnes and her Dundafes ; and fome may think that thefe excel 
her ancient worthies. ‘There isa wonderful power in a national 
government for the production of energy and worth of cha- 
racter. The {mall flates of Greece produced the moft illuf- 
trious characters that the world ever faw, and their legifla- 
tors, their generals, their orators, yea, even their poets and 
philofophers, were, created by the divifion of their govern- 
ments, and the independence of their numerous little ftates, 
Greece, as.one ftate, might have produced many great men, 
but could not have. produced /o many, pre-eminent in every 
walk of excellence, as were produced by her numerous flates. 
With no bias upon our minds have we examined this hiltory, 
and mutt confefs that it appears to_us to be a party production, 
having little claim ‘to refpect from fuperior exactnels of re- 
fearch, and ftill leis from fuperior elegance of ftyle, above 
De Foe’s work on the folie, which is reprefented by our 
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author as a defectivejand inelegant performance.. That our 
readers, may judge for themfelves, we. tranfcribe one of. the 
moft favourable {pecimens which the work affords, both far 


ftyle and information. 


‘ At laft a happier wera, hath arrived. A brighter fun has now 
broken forth upon the nation; and, under its cherifling influ- 
ence, the improvements of the kingdom advance with a rapidity, 
and with a vigour, that is aftonifhing. The hand of induftry is, 
in every place, adding fomething to the beauty and to the value 
of the country, and an encreafed wealth is adding to the comforts 
and the conveniences of all conditions. Manufactures have mul- 
tiplied, and trade, become more extenfive, flourifhes under a 
burthen of taxes which our forefathers could not have borne. 
The linen manufacture, which has long flourifhed in Scotland, in 
the year 1728, amounted to the value of 103,3121. gs. 3d. In 
the year 1759, the linen trade of the nation had encreafed to the 
value of 451,390]. 17s. 3d. In the year 1776, fo rapid had its 
encreafe beer, and fo great its extent, that the linen, ftamped for 
the market, was equal in value to 710,6331. 8s. 8id. The filk 
and linen manufactures of Paifley, have rifen into great reputa- 
tion, and furnifh a drefs of elegance and ernament to perfons of 
the higheft rank. At the period of the Union, the weavers, of 
all denominations, who were here employed, did not amount to 
more than fixty. Their number in the year 1757 had encreafed 
to 1400, From that period, the manufactures of the place have 
continued to flourifh exceedingly. The town is now enlarged 
much beyond its former bounds, and a great addition is made to 
the number of its induftrious inhabitants. In the year 1773, no 
lefs than 12,175 induftrious manufacturers were employed here in 
the filk and linen trade, and no lefs than 2232 looms. The value’ 
of thefr produce was ettimated at 242,500l. 

* But nothing can unfold more certainly the flourifhing condi- 
tion into which the trade of the nation has now rifen; than the 
encreafed number of fhips which are employed by the merchants 
of Leith, which may be confidered as the harbour of the capital; 
and which, before the Union, was the great mart of the Scottifh 
commerce. Glafgow, which has now become’ fo opulent, and 
which has extended its commercial intercourfe to a great part of 
Europe and to'the weftern world, had then but little. conneétion 
with foreign nations. The fmall degree of intercourfe which it 
then maintained with America, was ‘carried on by the port of 
Whitehaven in Cumberland, as the Scots were fhut out from a 
dire& commerce with the colonies by the Navigation Act. The 
whole fhips which belonged to the harbour of Leith in the year 
1692, were only 29, capable of containing 1702 tons. In the 
vear 1740, the fhipping here amounted to 2628 tons., After the 
Rebellion of 1745, the trade’ of Leith began to flourifh with frefh 
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vigour. The fhips which belonged -to this harbour in the year 

1752, were 68 in number; they were navigated by 621 ‘men, 
and carried 6935 tons of ‘burthen. In the year 1778, the hips 
employed in the trade of Leith were 96; they were navigated by 
709 men, and contained 10,146 tons. The prefent encreafed 
‘ind growing ftate of the Scottifh commerce, appears from the 
number of fhips which entered the harbour of Leith from Janu- 
ary 1796 to January 1797. They were no lefs than 2076. A 
confiderable part of the Leith trade confifts in the importation of 
goods from London for the Scottifh market. For a certain period 
before ithe Union, the goods imported annually from England into 
Scotland, were in value equal to 65,3551. The value of Eng- 
dith gdode imported to this country, is now faid to. amount to 
2,000,000!, annuaily ; a fum double to the whole fpecié of the 


kingdom at the Union.’ p. 228. 





Carmen Seculare for the Year 1800. By Henry ‘fames Pye, 
P. Le. gto. 35. 6d. fewed... Wright. 1800. 


THE annual odes of a poet laureat, are not the individual 
fubjeCts of public criticifm; they are fecured by their brevity 
and their is nlignificance. Condemned to extract praife from 
the events of. the paft year, whether glorious or diigraceful, 
the poet more deferves to be pitied for labouring at fuch tafk- 
work, than zo be ceafured if it thould.be poorly performed. 
We cannot expect him to build the everlatiing marble monu- 
ment, when his materials are only brick and mortar. He is 
to raife in his hot-bed an annual flower, not to await the flow 
groweh of the evergreen laurel. But the Carmen Seculare, 
like the phoenix, appears once only in a century ; and we muft 
be allowed to examine the rarity, 

The ode thus begins, 

I. 
‘ Incefflant down the ftream of Time 
4nd days, and years, and ages, roll, 
Speeding through Error’s iron clime 
To dark Oblivion’s goal ; 
Loft in the gulf of night profound, 
No eye to mark their fhadowy bound, 
Unlefs the deed of high renown, 
The warlike chief’s iHuftrious crown, 
Shed o'er the darkling void a’‘dabious fame, 
And gild the pafling hour with fome immortal name.’ P. 9. 


The ftream of time! every (chool-boy poet floats his farft 
paper-boat upon the ftrcam of time.” Thé fetond line 1s not 
wholl ly Engiith ; itontains an awkward Latinifm, a redundant 
word intr oduced forthe fake of cadence. ‘Next t to the meafure 
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of ihe language,’ fays Dr. Darwin, ‘the principal diftin@ion 
_ between poetry and profe appears to me to confift in this ; that 
poetry admits of but few words expreflive of very abftraéted 
ideas, whereas profe abounds with them; and, as our ideas 
derived from vifible objects are more diftiné than thofe derived 
from the objects of our other fenfes, the words expreffive of 
thefe ideas belonging to vifion make up the principal part of 
poetic language: that is, the poet writes principally to the 
eye, the profe-writer ufes more abftraéted terms.’ Has the 
poet laureat in this ftanza written to the eye? A blind man 
might, perhaps, anfwer in the affirmative, and believe that a 
dubious fame fhed over a darkling void, a paffing hour gilded 
with an immortal name, may reprefent vifual objects, becaufe 
they are beyond his comprehenfion. 


II. 
‘ Yet, evanefcent as the fleeting cloud, 
Driven by the wild winds o’er the varying fkies, 
Are all the glories of the great and proud, 
On Rumour’s idle breath that faintly rife. 
A thoufand garbs their forms affume, 
Woven in vain Conjeéture’s loom ; 
Their dyes a thoufand hues difplay, 
Sporting in Fancy’s fairy ray ; 
Changing with each uncertain blaft, 
Till melting from the eyes at laft, 
‘The fhadowy vapours fly before the wind, 
Sink into viewlefs air, “ nor heave a rack behind,” 


_ Il. 
‘ But if the raptur’d train whom Heaven infpires 
Of glory to record each deathlefs meed, 
Tune to heroic worth their golden lyres, 
And give to memory each godlike deed, 
Then fhall the eternal guerdon wait 
The aétions of the wife and great ;— 
While as from black Oblivion’s fway 
They Wear the mighty name away, 
And wait it, borne on pinion high, 
With jovful carol to the fky, 
Sage Hiftary, with eye fevere, 
Tracing aloft their bold career, 
Clears the rich tale from Fiétion’s fpecious grace, 
And builds her facred lore on Truth’s eternal bafe. 


IV. 

‘ Hence from the {plendid tales of old, 
That Grecia’s myftic ftory told, 
From all that copious Fancy fings 

- Of fabled demi-gods and kings, 
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The godlike bard with mafter hand 
Sublime his epic wonder plann’d ; 
And while fair Fiction’s richeft dyes 
Still fafcinate the gazing eyes, 

Such precious gems, from Truth’s refulgent mine, 

Amid the bright materials fhine, 
That as her cares the gorgeous mafs explore, 
The Mufe of Hiftory ftamps the poet’s fterling ore.’ P. 10, 


The four firft ftanzas amount to this: 1. Ages pafs away, 
and are only remembered for the illuftrious deeds wrought dur- 
ing their courfe: 2. Some glories are tranfient: 3. Some ac- 
tions are preferved, firft by poetry, afterwards by hittory: 4. 
The hiftorian of early Greece feeks materials in Homer. This 
is a long text! and one of ‘thofe which will fuit any fermon. 
We mutt proceed patiently, and we fhall foon artive at the 
beginning of the century. 

In perufing the fifth ftanza, we feel the want of an ex- 
planatory note; for we do not underftand the allufion. If 
‘ the royal maid and elfin knight’ be the Una and St. George 
of Spenfer, what bufinefs have they here?) What connexion 
have they with what precedes or with what follows? If any 
other charaGters are meant, with what propriety can the epi- 
thet e/fin be ufed? 

Though the lamp of the Mufes be reprefented as fading be- 
fore the ‘ blaze of Truth’s meridian ray,’ ftill (it is added in 
the next ftanza) their votive fingers twine the wreath for the 


fons of Virtue, in aid of Hiftory. 
VII. 


‘ Lo, burfting from its fcanty fource, 
Flows through the lowly mead the rippling ftream, 
No harvefts in its waters gleam, 
No {welling canvafs marks its courfe : 
But as it winds amid the hills, 
A thoufand congregated riils 
Pour in its bed from every fide, 
And fwell the undulating tide, 
Till the charm’d eye the expanding deep explores, 
While Commerce loads its wave, and Plenty crowns its fhores. 


Vill. 
‘ So through the filent lapfe of time, 
By Glory’s ceafelefs currents fed, 
Has Britain’s power increafing {pread, 
And roll’d its plenteous waves to every clime. 
Miyhtier in each’ fucceeding age, 
She lives through Fame’s recording page ; 
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From her fcyth’d- cars that wide deftruétion hurl'd 
On the proud maiteriof a fubjeét world, 
To her bold fleets that o’er the azure main, 
Teach Earth’s remoteft fhores to blefs her George's reign. 


IX. 
* As the wing’d hours, in endlefs flight, 
Urge on their deftin’d way, 
Kond Hope anticipates a happier day, 
While opening ages crowd upon her fight. 
Yet ftill a lingering look is eaft 
On deeds of ancient glory paft.— 
Hence dwells the Mufe, with partial eye, 
On years of crefted chivalry— 
On England’s fons by Egbert join’d ; 
On Alfred’s comprehenfive mind, 
Who chafed Invafion from her coaft, 
Who boafted yet a prouder boaft, 
To drivé Oppreffion from her land 
By laws which patriot wifdom plann’d ; 
On Edward’s and on Henry’s fame, 
Mark’d in charaétery of Gallic fhame; 
On the bold warriors of the royal maid 
Who high the Britifh trident firft difplay’d.—.- 
Hide Britain! hide.a guilty age, 
Blood-{ftain’d by wild Sedition’s rage, 
And on a happier era gaze— 
Era of Albion’s brighter days, 
Now in the blaze of heavenly light that dies, 
Sure from its phoenix neft a form as bright fhall rife.’ 
P. I4. 


This is a new beginning, and the long paffage through 
which we have wandered ‘ leads to nothing.’ Now, however, 
we fhall fail down the ftream with fewer interruptions. The 
century commences in the next ftanza ; queen Anne, admiral 
Ruffel, the duke of Marlborough, and the houfe of Hanover, 


make their appearance, 


¢ The dauntlefs heroes of the Brunfwick line, 
Kings of Britannia’s choice, true heirs of right divine.’ 
rp, 18. 


True heirs of right divine, certainly make the line rhynie 
well. The victories of Ramillies and Oudenarde, and the 
union, are the fubjeCts of exultation, The rebellion, and tlhe 
wars of George the Second, follow. 
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XV. 

‘ Why clouds the tky? why fwells the gathering ftorm 

O’er the foft breezes blown from Zephyr’s breath ? 
Tis he, the fiend !—I fee his ghaftly form— | 

- See the terrific arm of death. 

High, high he rears his iron dart, 

To rive the venerable monarch’s heart. 
Short triumph !—Glory’s amaranthine flowers 
Shed heavenly fragrance o’er his parting hours. ~ 
Though the funereal cyprefs fhade his bier, 
Victoria twines her votive laurels there, 

Soothes with her voice his placid breatft, 
And wafts his fpirit to the realms of reft— 

While godlike to his grandfire’s throne, 

Britannia fees her native prince arife, 

Pours the loud pzan to the fkies, 
Hailing with fond acclaim a monarch all her own.’ P. 23. 


It is always with pleafure that we pay the tribute of praife. 
We fhould have been better pleafed with the Engli/fh word 
Vidtory than Vidoria. We fhould have preferred any epithet 
to godlike. Hyperbolical panegyric is always ridiculous ; and, 
if the epithet were not common-place, it would be blafphe- 
mous. But thefe are trite faults. This ftanza is good, and 
its conclufion forcible and fortunate. 

The death of general Wolfe is now mentioned ; and the 
progrefs of painting and of fculpture during the prefent reign, 
the aftronomical labours of Herfchel, and the difcoveries in 
the South-Seas, are fucceffively noticed. 


XX, 
* Proud o’er the heaving furges of the deep, 
See the tall fhip in ftate majeftic ride! 
Wide fpread her {welling fails in ample fweep, 
Dread roars the thunder from her lofty fide ; 
Awful fhe looms, the terror of the main, 
And billows rage, and tempefts howl in vain—~ 
Yet in the planks unheeded, day by day, 
Works the infidious worm his fubtle way : 
The puny malice of an infeé train 


Deftroys what mountain waves, and winds, affail in vain, 


@ 


XXI. 
‘ Fell Sedition’s rancorous race, 
Treachery, with ferpent eye, 
Sophiftry, whofe guileful tongue 
Pleads the fpecious caufe of wronz, 
Envy, with her Gorgon face, 
And fmoeth Hypocrify, 
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Thefe dire fiends ynited bore 
Their poifon to the Atlantic fhore; 
| All, with filent hate imprefs’d, 

The offspring lur’d from the fond mother’s breaft.— 
Betray’d—deceiv’d—the thoughtlefs brood, 
Rear’d, like the pelican, with parent blood, 

Turn their wild vengeance ’gainft Britannia’s heart, 

And aim, with fatal rage, the parricidal dart.’ Pp. 2g. 


Thus is the American revolution falfely deferibed! Surely 
the violence of party ought by this time to have ceafed ; and 
even a poet laureat might have been excufed from offering this 
grofs and offenfive flattery to his country. 

Ten ftanzas follow upon the prefent war. The deliverance 
of Holland in 1793, the battle of Lincelles, and the capture 
of Valenciennes, are adduced as caufes of triumph, though 
their confequences are only felt by the widows and orphans 
who remember them in their anguifh! In the parts relative 
to Egypt, Mr. Pye choofes to triumph by land as well as 
by fea. Has he forgotten the old fable, that no puffing could 
fwell the frog to the fize of the ox? After a ftanza, celebrat- 
ing the deliverance of Rome by Britith valour, the ode thus 
concludes. 

XXXII. 
¢ Sire of the winter drear, 
Who lead’it the months in circling dance along, 
May Peace and Concord claim the votive fong, 
That chants the glories of the rifing year; 
For Aldion longs around her generous brow 
To bind the olive’s fober bough, 
Though unappali’d her laurel’d front defies 
The fiery blaft that flafhes through the tkies.— 
Wooing, O Peace! thy halcyon ray, 
Ready fhe ftands for war, nor fhuns the enfanguin’d fray ; 
But on ferne’s kindred fky 
She cafts Affection’s fondeft eye. 
O! as the era paft faw Anna join 
Each warrior nation of Britannia’s line, 
So may the aufpicious hours that now afcend, 
The fifter ifles in ceafelefs union blend— 
While Ocean’s guardian arms around them thrown, 
Form to their coafts an adamantine zone ; 
There, proudly rifing o’er the circling main, 
Lord of the waves, their patriot king fhall reign; 
And fam’d through every clime, from pole to pole, 
Long as the unfailing ftream of Time fhall roll, 
Religion, Virtue, Glory, fhall adorn 
The illuftrious age of George, the Monarch Briton born !’ 
P. 42. 








View of the Agriculture of the County of Nottingham. 30§ 
The events of the /af? century (for Mr. Pe abfurdly ar- 


gues that the zew one has commenced) furnifh ample matter 
for the poet. A wide field lay before him; he might have 
woven his garland of the beft materials; and, if he has fe- 
lected weeds only, or perifhable flowers, the fault is entirely 
hisown. How would a man of genius have written upon 
this fubje&t? Affuredly he would have exulted in the advance- 
ment of fcience, and have prophefied with joy and certainty 
the future progrefs of his ipecies. He would have fung of 
the laws of nature, afcertained by Newton ; the human mind, 
analyfed by Hartley; the lightning fnatched from heaven by 
Franklin—names unnoticed by the poet laureat! Aftronomy, 
indeed, he has alluded to—and wherefore?—becaufe it gave 
him an opportunity of mentioning the Georgium Sidus. He 
has produced a miferable ode. It has attraéted our notice like 
the flower of the aloe, not for its beauty, but becaufe it blof- 
foms once only in a century. 





General View of the Agriculture of the County of Nottingham, 
with Obfervations on the Means of its Improv:ment. Drawn 
upfor the Confideration of the Board of Agriculture and In- 
ternal Improvement. By Robert Lowe, E/q. of Oxton, . vo. 
45. fewed. Nicol. 


THIS is one part of the feries, refulting from the able and 
well-directed furveys of the Board of Agriculture ; and it is 
executed with great judgement, on a comprehenfive plan. 
Nottinghamfhire does not prefent many objects of import- 
ance; but Mr. Lowe has comprifed the defcription of the 
county, and its peculiar practices, in fo clear a narfative, 
as to render it more pleafing than many more intportant 
** Views.” 

As it is bounded on the eaft and weft by Lincolnfhire and 
Derbythire, the adjoining diftri¢ts muft partake of the dif- 
ferent nature of thofe counties. The chief divilien is made 
by the river Trent; which, paffing from the fouth weft to 
the north-eaft, divides Nottinghamthire into two unequal 
portions of varying natures. The climate is good, and 
the air dry. The country is hilly, though the: hills are 
low, when compared witn thofe of Derbythire ; the land, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of the Trent, is fertile: 
Befides more common articles, it produces wood, hops, and 
liquorice. The coal diftti€t is in the weftern part of the 
fhire. 

In the account of property and buildings there are no very 
important obfervations, if we except Mr. Chambers’ method 
of laying barn floors. 


Crit. Rev. Vor. XXVIII. AZarth, 1800. Y 
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“Sir, About twenty years ago I laid a barn floor with oak 
beams, fourteen inches fquare, and three inch oak plank, the 
plank was fourteen inches hollow from the ground, and the beams 
about two feet afunder ; in two years after, fome part of the plank 
broke down, without any other ufe than common threfhing upon ; 
I examined the reafon, and found the under fide of the plank de- 
cayed by the damp rot, nearly through; upon which I had the 
floor taken up, and found all the planks in the fame fituation, and 
the beams almoft totally perifhed ; upon which I confulted a very 
experienced architect, who advifed me to lay the next floor ftill 
higher than ‘the former, and if poffible to admit a circulation of 
air under the fame, as the Gtuation of the barn muft be very fub- 
je&t to the damp rot. , I relaid the floor with new beams and plank 
of the fame thicknefS as the former; the beams were fixed upon 
brick pillars, fourteen inches high, fo that the floor lay twenty- 
éight inches hollow ; and under each door-fill [were] two grates, 
about one foot {quare each, that gave a current of air under the 
floor through the barn, and by the beams being laid upon fup- 
porters of brick, the whole floor was hollow except the nine inch 
pillars. 

“ The current of air was not through the middle of the floor, 
as the doors were more on one fide than the other, In about 
two years the planks that were fartheft from the paflage of air fell 
.down, all reduced to rotten wood, but about 3 of an inch at the 
upper fide; upon taking up the floor, I found the beams nearly 
reduced to rotten wood, except thofe that lay near the current of 
air, which were very found, as was _alfo the plank that lay over 
them in that fituation. 

“* After thefe trials in the ufual way of laying barn floors, I de- 
termined upon the following experiment :—to lay the next floor 
folid, in lime and fand mortar; upon which I removed every part 
of the former materials, and fixed frefh beams upon a {preading of 
mortar, at about fix feet afunder, fo as to fuit the piecing of the 
planks to pin to; between each beam I filled the fpace with ftones 
and thin mortar, that the whole was made folid with the upper 
fides of the beams ; when this preparation was fufficiently dry, I 
culled the belt of the remaining planks from each of the former 
floors, and before the workmen laid down each plank, the fpace 
that I covered was fpread with fine mortar, even upon the beams ; 

* then the plank was laid down and pinned; fo that every hollow 
part, either in the ‘bedms, or tk te parts in the planks, was 
filled folid with mortar. The floor has now laid [/azu] about fixteen 
years withont any amendment, except‘one of the planks being fo 
weak in found wood, that it*ftarted from the pins a year ago; after 
taking the’ fame up, and examining the underfide, I found fuch 
‘of the plank that was found when lait laid down, was ftill per- 
‘feétly fo; and the rotten part was firmer and ftronger than when 


laid down.” F. IO. 
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‘* Implements of Hufbandry,” and feveral other heads, 
offer no particular fubject of remark. We are forry to find, 
in the new inclofures, a neglect of planting in the hedge- 
rows. The hufbandry of Nottinghamfhire does not difpla 
any ftriking marks of fkill or enterprife. “The Roota Baga 
(Swedith. turnep) has been found to be excellent food for 
the horfes, with hay only. The improvements on Clumber 
Park, and the rotation of crops, we will felect. 


“Amongft thefe deferves to be named, in the firft place, Clum- 
ber Park, belonging to his Grace the Duke of Newcaftle, between 
ten and eleven’ miles roffnd, and containing in the whole about 
4000 acres, which may be faid to be a new creation within thefe 
thirty years: at which time it was a black heath full of rabbits,” 
having a narrow river running through it, with a fmall boggy 
clofe or two. But now, befides a magnificent manfion, and noble 
lake and river, with extenfive plantations, above 2000 acres, ate 
brought into a regular and excellent courfe of tillage : maintaining 
at the fame time between three and four thoufand fheep, and are 
all in his Grace’s own occupation. 

‘ The following courfes' and praétices of hufbandry, ufed in 
Clumber Park, were communicated to me by Mr. Birket, his 
Grace’s farmer, a very active and intelligent perfon. 

© On the beft Land.—Firft year, turnips; fecond, barley ; third, 
clover; fourth, wheat; fifth, turnips; fixth, barley; feventh, 
feeds ; which lie from five to fix years. 

© On bad Land.—Firft, turnips; fecond, oats, with feeds which | 
lie as ‘before. The whins are ftubbed conftantly, to hinder his 
being obliged to break up fooner. He keeps a year’s ftock of 
dung before hand, and lays it on for turnips in autumn, plough- 
ing direétly.. He ‘harrows and gets out the twitch, (called in 
fome countries couch-grafs) as ufual, in the fprimg. He lays 
two chalders, or eight quarters of lime an acre for turnips, but 
never after in that courfe.’ Pp. 22. 


_. Mr. Neville’s {pirited improvement of the low-flooded 
moors, bordering on Lincolnfhire, deferves to be praifed. 
The account of the remains of the ancient forefts is in- 
terefting. 


‘In the foreft difiri&t—The principal remains of the ancient 
foreft woods are, the Hays of Birkland and Bilhagh, being an 
open wooed of large old oaks, moft of them decaying, or ftag 
headed, and without underwood, except fome birch in one part; 
it extends about three miles in length, and one mile anda half in 
breadth. By a furvey taken for the crown, in 1790, there were 
found in both together, ten thoufand one hundred and feventeen 
trees, valued at 17,142], The land on which they grow is one 
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thoufand four hundred and eighty-feven acres, and is fuppofed 
would be worth, when cleared of wood and inclofed——Birkland, 
eight fhillings, and Bilhagh, twelve fhillings an acre.’ _ 

‘In a furvey of 1609, were found 21,009 trees in Birkland, 
and 28,900 in Bilhagh: the trees in general were then paft ma- 
turity. By a furvey in 1686, there were 12,516 trees in Birkland, 
and 923 hollow and decayed ones. In Bilhagh 21,080, and 2797 


hollow trees. . 
‘ By a furvey in 1790, there were in Birkland and Bilhagh to- 


gether, 16,117 trees, at that time eftimated at 17,147]. 15s. 4d. 
In the year 1609, there were in Birkland and Bilhagh, 49,909 
trees; fo that in feventy-feven years, to 1686, had been cut down 
12,593 trees. 

* There are now and then opportunities of knowing the ages of 
oaks almoft to a certainty. In cutting down fome trees in Birk- 
land, letters have been found cut or ftamped in the body of the 
tree, marking the king’s reign, feveral of which I have in my 
pofleffion. One piece of wood marked J. R. (James Rex) was 
given me by the woodman who cut the tree down in the year 
1786. He faid that the letters appeared to be a little above a foot 
within the tree, and about one foot from the centre; fo that this 
oak muft have been near fix feet in circumference when the let- 
"ters were cut. A tree of that fize is judged to be about one hun- 
dred and twenty years growth. If we fuppofe the letters to be 
cut about the middle of the reign of James the Firft, it is 172 
years to the vear 1786, which added to 120, makes the tree 229 
years old when it was cut down. The woodman likewife fays, 
that the tree was perfectly found, and had not arrived to its higheft 
perfe&tion. It was about twelve feet in circumference. I have 
been told that J™. R. (John Rex) have been found cut in fome of 
the oaks. One piece faid to be marked with John Rex, and a 
crown, I have in my poffeflion; but it is not fufficiently made 
out to be inferted here as a fact, though the perfon from whom I 
had it affures me, from his having feen others more perfeét, that 
it is marked with Jom Rex. Others have had C. R. and feveral 
have been marked with .W. M. (William and Mary) with a 


crown.’ P. ot. . 


Mr. Marfton’s method of planting, as practifed at Clum- 
‘ber, is judicious. It is followed by accounts of the planta- 
tions of the duke of Portland, extracted from Evelyn’s Sylva ; 
of Mr. Saville’s woods and plantations; thofe of lord New- 
ark, Mr. Foljambe, the duke of Norfolk, &c. We have, 
on the whole, a very interefting account of the fiourifhing 
{tate of timber trees.in this county. 

Among the improvements, draining forms an important 
object: much of the county is flooded ; but the fituation and 
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fall of the rivers offer confiderable advantages in this necef- 
fary work. 

The manures .are chiefly lime, and other kinds are not 
eafily procured. Dove manure, bone duft, efpecialiy when 
freth, rape duft, clover ploughed in, malt combs, fcrapings 
of oiled leather, bog earth, gypfum, whale blubber, foot, 
é&c, are ufed with various fuccefs. With refpe& to paring 
and burning, opinions are divided. Burning greenfwarth is, 
we believe, generally difapproved.. The cultivation of wil- 
lows, for poles, &c. feems to be ap advantageous {peculation. 

The firft number of the Appendix relates to the quantity of 
rain, which fell in different years at London, Weft-Bridge- 
ford in Nottinghamfhire, at Lancafter, and Kendal. ‘The 
years obferved were 1794, 1795, and 1796. From accounts 
in our own poffefhon, we-will add the quantity for 1797, and 
average the four years. The average quantity for London 
thus appears to be 21.43 inches; for Weit-Bridgeford, 24.07; 
for Lancafler, 49; and for Kendal, 50.77. It is evident, 
from this comparifon, that the drynefs of Nottinghamfhire 
depends on the clouds, a by the wefterly winds from 
the Atlantic, being attracted by the mountains of Derbythire 
and Weftmoreland, and dropping their contents in thefe 
regions. 

he other numbers of the Appendix contain fuch local in- 
formation refpecéting Nottinghamfhire, as would not be in- 
terefting to the general reader, or indeed to the agriculturift 
of other counties. | 





The Tranfations of the Royal Irifh Academy. Vol. VI*. ato. 
1/,1s. Boards. Elmfly and Bremner, 


WITH fome other works of merit, this volume hag been 
unfortunately miflaid. . We now take it up, in the hope 
that by increafed attention we may in fome degree atone to 
the refpectable fociety, from whofe |Jaboyrs we have derived 
fo much information, for a neglect wholly unintentional. 

- The firft article in the fcientific department bears the title 
of * Remarks on the Caufes and Cure of fome Difeafes of 
Infancy. By Jofeph Clarke, M.D. M.R.I. A.’ 

Dr. Clarke, in the firft volume of the Irith TranfaAions, 
exprefied fome fcepticifn refpeCting the ufual  (fuppofed) 
caufes of children’s difeafes, and patticularly the exiftence of 
an acid in the ftomachs of children, alleging that the ftomach 
of an infant is not acid, that it will not coagulate milk, and 
that what has been f{tyled the cpagulum is in reality the cream, 
In our review of this paper we profeffed a fimilar fcepticifin 
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* For a review of Vol. V. fee our XVith Vol, New Arr. p. 245. 
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refpecting the fyftem of this phyfician. In the prefent: ar- 
ticle, he endeavours to fhow, that diarrhoea, accompanied 
with green and griping Alools, is not occafioned by an acid ; 
for, in one cafe, the green colour of the*f{tools changed, afier 
fome time, -to a perfect yellow ; and abforbents do not; m 
general, remove the green colour, which, he thinks, is the 
confequence of an increafed difcharge, and an altered ftate.of 
the biliary fecretion. The fact adduced does not, in our 
opinion, : affift either hypothefis: it is a folitary one. We 
have feen ftools change from a yellow to a lemon colour, 
but never the contrary. We alfo know that abforbents have 
removed the griping, and reftored the natural colour. . But, 
though we think the principle not well founded, we can agree 
in the practice recommended for this complaint ; viz. to give 
Za grain of calomel every night to children under fix months ; 
for, whatever may be the caufe, thefe green difcharges are 
highly acrid, and ought to be obviated. We know too that 
calomel, well prepared, is one of the fafeft and beft purgatives 
for shiildren. Their obftinate coftivenefs, Dr. Clarke thinks, 
is moft fuccefsfully obviated by calomel ; and the convulfions 
of early infancy are moderated, with the beft fuccefs, by the 
fame remedy. We are happy to find, that his plans have 
been fo far fuccefsful, that the mortality is reduced from 17 to 
4.in.a huridred. In cutaneous: difeafes of the herpetic kind, 
proceeding from an accumulation of nutritious fluids, calomel 
is alfo ufeful. In the itch of children our author advifes a wath 
of the water infufion of brimftone, while the nurfe employs 
the accuftomed remedies. 

*{I. A Memoir on the Canftru€tion of Ships. By Sir 
George Shee, Bart. M.R.I. A.’ 

We are not fatisfied with all the arguments of this writer, 
though fome of his remarks are judicious, In the conftrue- 
tion of merchant fhips he recommends an augmentation of 
the herizontal and a reduction of the perpendicular dimen- 
fions. ‘ The length of the keel might even, he fays, ~be ‘im- 
creafed, fo that each extremity fhould touch a perpendicular 
Jine, dropped from the upper deck, and the fides, at leaft - 
under the water level, {hould be flat, fo as to refemble, in 
form and effect, a lee-board. Thefe improvements~- would 
increafe the velocity of failing, without injuring the ftowage, 
and would render fhips more fleady in tempeftuous weather. 
So far in the fealevas.a fri igate, he thinks, thefe changes may 
be fafely adopted; but they would not, in his opinion, be 
fuitable to larger thips of war. 

‘lil, Memoir on the Climate of Ireland. By the Rev. 
William-Hamilton, of. Fanet, in the County of Donegal ; 
Jate Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, M.R.T. A, ‘Corre- 
fponding Member of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,’ &c. 
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This is a pleafing and elegant article. Mr. Hami!ton’s ob- 
ject is to fhow, that the wefterly winds have in late years 
greatly increafed in violence; that the forefts, on the weftern 
coafts, are deftroyed ; that large portions of land are covered 
with fand, the warmth of the fummers diminifhed, the cold 

.of the winters. equally leffened, and the general. moifture. of 
the climate increafed. Thefe points are well eftablithed ; 
but we would look for them, not with our author in the ar- . 
tificial deftruGtion of the forefts in the time of James II. but in 
the great caufe of all the other changes ; viz. the force of the 
Weltern Ocean, which in every country fhows the ftrongeft 
marks of its vaft powers; for, in the Peninfula of India, in 
Africa, and in the Shetland Iflands, the mountains and the 
fources of the rivers are on the weft, the adjoining .country 
having feemingly been covered with the fea. This is the 
caufe which has deftroyed the forefts, and overwhelmed what 
was once fertile, with fand, preventing the growth of, or de- 
ftroying, that ufeful plant which confines the fandy ocean, 
the arundo arenaria. In return, however, thefe milder 
winters, and lefs fervid fummers, diffufe cheerfulnefs and 
health ; the ftorms, which deftroy the forefts, prevent the ac- 
cumulation of infection; and, if the fruiz is lefs matured, 
difeafes are equally checked in their progrefs. 

‘IV. Hiftory of a Cafe in which very uncommon Worms 
were difcharged from the Stomach ; with Obfervations there- 
on, by Samuel Crumpe, M. D. M.R.I. A.’ 

Various cafes occur to our recollection, where the dif- 
charge of uncommon worms was connected with inflamma- 
tory complaints. In the prefent inftance, the difeafe was 
peripneumony, and the conftitutional diforder hectic, yet 
without the flighteft fufpicion of their being connected with 
the worms, which are evidently the larve of_fome infect, 
not yet afcertained. They feem to have been lodged in a 
fac in the ftomach, and difcharged in confequence of fuppu- 
ration. As the hectic, however, was greatly mitigated by 
the difcharge, it is poffible that an abfcefs formed in the lungs 
may have penetrated through the diaphragm into the ftomach. 

‘'V. Effay on the beft Method of afcertaining the Areas of 
Countries of confiderable Extent. By the Rev. James White- 
law, Vicar of St. Catherine, Dublin, and M. R. I. A.’ 

It is juftiy obferved, that, from the errors and irregulari- 
ties attending every kind of projection of a {pherical on-a 
plain furtace, it is impoflible to meafure, on a map, a large 
area; and that the fuperficial contents of large countries, 
as given by different geographers, differ in an aftonifhing 
degree. Our author, therefore, fuggefts the following eafy, 
and comparatively accurate, method. 
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¢ Paral'els of latitude, diftant from each other one degree, will 
divide the fpherical furface of the earth into 180 narrow zones ; 
the area of each of thefe, in fquare miles of 60 to a degree, is 
found by multiplying its fine in miles and decimals of a mile by 
21600, the circumference of a great circle in fuch miles; and the 
area of each:zone, thus found, divided by 360, will give the area 
‘of each of the quadrilateral fpaces, formed by the parallels, which in- 
clude the zone and two meridians. diftant one degree of longitude 
from each other. On this principle the following table was con- 
ftruéted." Pp. 71. : 

The table gives the area of the quadrilateral {paces, corre- 
{ponding with the latitude of the zones. But we thus meafure 


‘only’fo much of the area sof the country as can be divided 


into quadrilaterals. The flowing and irregular outline is di- 
vided into what are called fractional fpaces, and the meafures 
of thefe are attained by approximation, with the affiftance 


of the fame table. 

‘VI. Three Schemes for conveying Intelligence to great 
Diftances by Signals. By John Cooke, Efg. M.R. 1. A.’ 

Thefe forms of the telegraph are more diftinét and com- 
prehtnfive in their plans than any that we have yet feeh ; but 
we cannot explain them without the plates. 

‘ VII. Obfervations on the Power of Painting to exprefs 
mixed Paffions. By the Rev. Michael Kearney, D.D. 
M.R.I. A.’ 

Dr. Kearney properly oppofes the opinion of Sir Jofhua 
Reynolds, that the painter {hould not endeavour to reprefent 
mixed paffions, He remarks, that whatever the human 
countenance can exprefs, the painter may copy. Perhaps 
Sir Jofhua meant fucceffive paffions ; but, even then, Dr. 
Kearney doubts whether the we/figia ri/is, ‘the {miling at 
grief,’ may not be proper objects of imitation. 

«VIL. An Effay on the Art of conveying fecret and fwift 
Intelligence. By Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Efg. F.R. S. 
M.R.1.A,’ 

We have beeu highly entertained and inftruéted by this 
hiftory of the different means and ufes of fecret intelligence. 
Jo the dire€tion of balloons, and fome other circumftances, 
our apthor’s expectatians feem too fanguine ; and what he 
attributes to fecret and quiek intelligence received, may have 
heen the confequence of advice or directions feeretly given. 
Thus, in a parliamentary fpeech during the American, war, a 
democratic orator, like the late lord Chatham, in the anec- 
dote mentioned by Mr. Edgeworth, feemingly in a prophetic 
enthufiafm, declared that, at the fame moment, New-York 
itfelf was befieged by the American forces; but, from the 
igbiequent publication of fome letters, it appeared that Wafh- 
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ington was ‘particularly requefted to make fome approaches 
to New-York, to fupport the apparent fecond fight. Mr. 
Edgeworth claims the invention of the telegraph prior to the 
French attempts. He feems to have confiderably improved it, 
extending its powers and facilitating its ufe. fn the prefent 
{tate, it is an inftrument of great utility; and, if, as our author 
has fuppofed (he fpeaks not of the angen) of the execu- 
tion) it be poffible to fend a meflage from the Frozen Ocean to 
Cape Horn, and procure an aniwer in 20 minutes, much 
converfation may pafs between England and China in a day. 
Mr, Edgeworth’s improvements are unintelligible without 
the plates. 

‘IX. Of the Compofition and Proportion of Carbon in 
Bitumens and Mineral Coal. By Richard Kirwan, Efq. 
LL, D. F.R. S. and M.R. I. A.’ 

Mr. Kirwan has fucceeded more completely than any pre- 
ceding chemift, in the analyfis of bitumens. The objects of 
his inquiry are maltha and afphalt ; alfo Kilkenny coal, 
compaét cannel, flaty cannel, Whitehaven, Wigan, Swan- 
fey, Leitrim, and Newcaitle. coal. The Kilkenny, the 
compact cannel, and the Swanfey, contain the largelt pro- 
portion of carbon; the Wigan, the flaty cannel, and the 
Whitehaven, the largeft proportion of bitumen. It is re- 
markable, that the hea: produced by coak exceeds that of 
charcoal. : 

‘ The caufes of thefe differences deferve attention, as the con- 
trary might be prefumed. For in the firft place I have ftated that 
the carbonic part of pit coal is exactly the fame as common char- 
coal, and therefore when equal weights of both are employed it 
fhould be expected that the calorific effects of both fhould coin- 
cide. In the next place it is known that pit coal and woods con- 
taining a large proportion of oil muft contain a large proportion 
of inflammable air, and this in combuftion gives out more heat 
than an equal weight of mere carbon in the proportion of 3 to t. 
Therefore it fhould feem that a {mall quantity of wood fhould pro- 
duce the fame calorific effe& as a larger of charcoal. - 

‘To remove. thefe difficulties I fhali lay down two pofitions : 
1ft, That the quantity of heat given out by carbon is to that given 
out by an equal weight of inflammable air (or hydrogen as it is 
now called) as 1 to 3. 

‘2dly, That to communicate equal quantities of heat, in the cafe 
now before us, atmofpheric air muft have taken up either equal 
quantities of mere carbon or a quantity of inflammable air equal 
to one-third of the deficiency. . | 

‘ Now on examination it will be found that there is fufficient 
reafon to think that this equality er compenfation took place in 
every inftance. 
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* Thus, comparing coaks and charcoal, we muft obferve that, 
according to Dr. Watfon’s experiments, charcoal gains 9 per 
cent, by expofure to the air for a few days after it is made, by 
abforbing partly air and partly moifture-—3 Watfon, p. 43. 
And, according to Dr. Prieftley, 15 per cent. ina month; and 
this feems its maximum).—3 Prieft. p. 417, new edit. But coaks 
gain only 3 per cent.—3 Wats, p. 46. and {ftill lefs when well 
burned. Thefe deductions being made, it will be found that 
the above-mentioned 6oolbs. of charcoal will be reduced to 510, 
and the 403lts. of coak.'to 391; the difference then is only 
119 Ibs. 

‘To account for the equality of refults, notwithftanding this 
difference, we muft confider that coal containing afphalt, a much 
denfer fubftance than any vegetable oil, is never fo thoroughly 
chared as woods are, as Doctor Watfon has alfo hinted; fo we 
have feen that Newcaftle coal is reduced only 72 per. cent. 
though it contains but 58 per cent of carbon. Coaks therefore 
always retain fome remains of bitumen, and confequently of hy= 
drogen ; and in this cafe -}2 or 39 parts of hydrogen would com- 
penfate for the defalcation-of 119 of carbon, 

“On the other hand, if we-compare the quantities of pit -coal 
and charcoal we fhall' find that too parts of fuch pit coal as is 
commonly chared, contzining at a medium 60 per cent. or more 
of mere carbon, 6Goolbs. of it fhould tontain 360 of carbon, or 
perhaps more; and as it alfo contains much hydrogen, it might 
be expected to give out a much greater proportion of heat than 
39 of cosk or 510 of charcoal; but here we muft take into the 
account the vaft quantities of fmoke and foot it throws out, which 
abferb.a large proportion of its heat, and moreover the bottom of 
the veficls heated by it are moftly covered with foot, which con- 
fiderably obftru€ts the communication of heat.’ .p. 164. 


The beft coal for common purpofes is that in which the 
carbon is, to the bitumen, nearly in the proportion of: § to 4. 
This is nearly that of the component parts of Newcaftle coal. 

«XX. Synoptical View of the State of the Weather in Dub- 
lin. By Richard Kirwan, Efg. LL.D. F.R.S. and 
M. R.I. A.’ 


As thefe views. are very valuable, we will give the fub- 
Rance of them. In the year 1794, the Tange o the barome- 
er was from 30.7! to 29.12, that of the thermometer from 
615° an, july "a 27 in January. ‘The wetteft month was 
November ; the dryeft was January. The rain amounted to 
28.8. The mean heat of April was 50.74. 

The, year 1795 was confiderably colder. ‘The barometer 
was higheft in November ; viz. 39.8; and loweft in October, 
26.9. “The thermometer was from 790 to 193°. The wetteft 


month was October ; Scptember was the dryeft. The rain, 
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in the whole, did not exceed 20.4 inches. The mean heat of 
April was 47°. 

The year 1796 was colder than the. preceding year; but 
the cold chiefly prevailed during the firft 6 months. ‘The 
barometer was at.30.7 ‘in March, October, and December ; 


and, in January, at 28.7. In June, July, and Auguft, the 


heat did not exceed 73°; and,-on the 24th of December, it 
was at 20°. The wetteft month was May; but, on thé 
whole, the’ year was dry, only 19.9 inches of rain having 
fallen. The mean heat of April was 49.8. 

In the year 1797 the barometer varied only from 30.7 in 
February and December, to 30.3 in June. The thermome- 
ter was from 69 to 22; the mean heat of April was ‘46°. 
The greateft quantity of rain fell in Auguft, apparently in 
confequence of ftorms of thunder; but, independentiy of 
thefe, in Otober. The rain, in the whole, amounted to 24.4 
inches. | 

‘XI. Thoughts on Magnetifm. By Richard Kirwan, 
Efg. LL. LD. F. RS. and M. R.1. AY 

Whatever has engaged Mr. Kirwan’s attention, ts, in fome 
degree, elucidated by his inquiries, or illuftrated by his inge- 
nuity. Yet, perhaps, in thefe ‘ thoughts’ he has done lefs 
than on fome other fubjects ; and, in referring magnetifin to 
cryftallifation, he has only concentred our views and fpe- 
culations in what was before well known, the phzno- 
mena of. attraction and repulfion. He fuppofes that, trom 
the mean dentity of the globe, a great part of it, at leaft.to- 
wards the centre, muft be ferrugineous, and that this ferrugi- 
neous matter, coalefcing and cry(tallifing according to the 
laws of cryftallifation, from North to South, influences the 
polarity of iron fufpended near the earth. The idea of the 
greater dentity of the earth near its centre we have occafion- 
ally fuggefted, to demonftrate the abfurdity of the doétfine of 
a central fire; but that this centre is a ferrugineous ore is a 
{uppofition foo violent, and wholly gratuitous. If it fhould 
be admitted, it leaves the fubjeét nearly where it was; for the 
problem to be folved is, the caufe of that influence which pro- 
ducés the repulfion between fimilar, and attraction between 
oppofite poles. The laws of cryftallifation are applicable, as 
they coniift both in attra€tion and repulfion; but thefe,ad& 
only at an indefinitely fmall diftance, and inthe moment of 
union. In this refpect they cannot, we think, fairly bejap- 
plied to magnetic phanomena. ' 

‘Xi. On the Method of determining the Longitude, by 
Obfervations of the Meridian Paffages of the Moon anda 
Star made at two Places. By the Rev. James Archibald 
Hamilton, D.D. Profeffor of Aftronomy at Armagh.’ ., ° 

‘ XHI. On the Method of taking Radicals out of Equa- 
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tions. By Mr. D. Mooney, A. B. Trinity College, Dublin. 
Communicated by Whitley Stokes, M.D. F. D.C. D. and 
M. R.1. A.’ 


Of thefe two excellent papers it is impofible to convey an 
adequate idea: to the firft our unreferved commendation is 


due. 


(To be continued.) 





Sermons preached to a Country Congregation: to which are 
added, a few Hints for Sermons; intended chiefly for the 
Ue of the Younger Clergy. By William Gilpin, Preben- 
dary of Salifbury, and Vicar of Boldre, in New Foreft. 
Sve, Os. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


THESE fermons are plain practical difcourfes, fuited to 
the audience for which they were intended ; and they may be 
ufeful to the younger clergy in fupplying them with good ma- 
terials for the edification of their auditors. The ¢ hints’ may be- 
recommended fiill more ftrongly ; and their origin ttruck us 
fo forcibly, that, for the fake. of extending to the utmoft of 
our power fo beneficial a pradctice, we will give an account of 
them in the words of the author. 


‘ Tt was long the author’s practice, when he walked about his 
parifh, and afterwards when he was able only to walk into his gar- 
den and fields, to take with him in a memorandum-book a text or 
two of fecripture, which he had before chofen, on account of fome 
obfervations which he thought arofe from it; or fome objection, 
which he thought night be anfwered. As he dia not mean to 
carry his obfervations into length, he took only fuch texts as he 
thotteht naturally opened themfelves, though the fubjcét fometimes 
carried him farther than he at firft intended ; fo that fome of them 
are very thort, and others were the employment of feveral walks. 

* From thefe hints the author commonly took his fermons; and 
though many of the iubjects are too critical—too refined—or too 
ceep for a common audience, yet he always found among them a 
fubje&t for his purpofe. The reft, being left in the memorandum. 
book, increafed into a large body. 

« From this book thofe few which are printed at the end of the 
fermons, are taken, ‘They are mere fketches; though, perhaps, for 
that reafon, they have more fpirit than finifhed pieces. 

‘ ‘The author enters into this detail with a modeft view of being 
of fervice to fuch of his younger brethren as will purfue the mode 
of exercife which he here prefcribes, and of which he gives thefe 
examples. At firft, it may be difficult to fix the mind on any fub- 
je& of meditation, amidit a variety of external objects. But a ha- 
bit of thinking abroad will foon be formed ; and when itis formed, 
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the practice will certainly be followed with great advantage. If the 
young ftudent {pend two hours in a day in walking exercife, he 
will by this practice fave to his ftudies at leaft feven hundred hours 
in a year. . 

‘ But he will fay, perhaps, it is too great a tax upon his mind in 
queft of amufement, and may deprive him of its end, 

‘ Scholars will fometimes tell him, that even a fevere ftudy is a 
relaxation from another fevere ftudy, as it gives the mind a different 
ply. But in the employment here recommended, no.intenfity of 
thought is required. He only pats down what firft ftrikes him on 
a fubje&t of which he had had befére a general conception. Whea 
the fubject grows intricate—or when his thoughts do aot naturally, 
or, if I may fo fpeak, amufinyly, flow from it, he is under no ne- 
ceflity to proceed. He may drop it, and take another fubsect, 

* Nor is he fo tied down to any fubjeét, as not occafionally to 
look around him, and enjoy the beauties of nature, if any offer 
themfelves in his walk.—And indeed fo enlivening a mode of ftudy, 
if the day be fine, and the country agreeable, will give his mind 
an elafticity and vigour, which he could not feel in his ftudy. 

¢ The whole then amounts only to this—that to render our walks 
not only more ufefui, but even more amufing, we thould always 
have fome pleafing employment at hand. What hath here beea 
recommended, one fhould hope, would be a more pleafing employ- 
ment to a ferious young clergyman—at leaft a more clerical one, 
than a fifhing-rod or a fowling-piece can furnifh. 

‘ The author mentioned his fermons, and his mode of compofing 
them, with diffidence: but he recommends this mode of exercife 


with confidence.’ P. ix. 


_ In this manner a young clergyman may lay the bafis of 

much fcriptural knowledge, and gradually acquire the power 
of communicating it to great advantage. We will give fome 
{pecimens of the author’s plan, which will enable our readers 
in the clerical line to fee with what eafe it may be adopted. 


© That which is highly efeemed among men, is abomination in the 
fight of God.’—Luke 16. xv. 

‘ Look into any part of life, and you will find this truth afcer- 
tained. We are continually doing things, which are highly efteemed 
among men, but abominable in the fight of God. Maxims ia 
trade and bufinefs are dire¢ted chiefly to the accumulation of wealth. 
Amufements are carried far beyond the idea of relaxation, and end 

in diffipation and riot. Even the purfuits of fcience are often car- 

ried too far—and end in what the fcriptures call worldly wifdom— 
often in infidelity.——-Now all thefe things, and various other things, 
which may be cliffed with them, are highly efteemed among men, 
though they are abomination in the fight of God. 

‘ The great conclufion therefore is, that the opinion and\judge- 
ment of the world fhould never be made the criterion of our ac- 
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tions, We havea true criterion given us in the fcriptures, and 
there we fhould feek it.’ Pp. 361. 





¢ Let us next turn to the ipeeial advantages of this mode of 
_worthip. 

¢ The firft is, that it.tends more, perhaps, than any other {pe- 

cies of devotion, to form the heart. All men are, more or lefs, in- 
clined to the opus operatum. It.is by no means folely confined to 
popery. Though we fhould be imprefled on all occafions, when 
we pray to God, with the higheft reverence, yet we are too apt, 
both when we. pray at church, and in our clofets, to make our 
prayers matter of form. Do the beft we can, they are often cold 
and languid. The occurrences of life are too apt to obtrude them- 
felves upon us. But when we have God in all our thoughts, the 
occurrences of life make up our very prayers. ‘They furnifh ma- 
terials for them. : 
_ © The diffenter therefore ufes no form: the minifter keeps up the 
attention of the congregation by an extempore prayer: which 
would certainly have the preference, if every minifter was properly 
qualified for this fervice; and if a congregation could readily fol- 
low an) extempore prayer. , But, in faét, I think the chief differ- 
ence, with regard to form, between them and us, is, that their 
forms are gotten by heart, and ours are written. 

‘ Iam not fond of comparing one duty with another, as it often 
throws a depreciating exception, where it is not intended. And yet 
it is not eafy, in fome cafes, without a comparifon, to get at the 
truth. Public devotion, clofet devotion, and the devotion here ex~ 
amined, are all certainly highly good, and all prefcribed by our ree 
ligion; but.the mirid is certainly in a fitter frame for devotion, 
when it breaks out in its own {pontaneous effufions, than when it 
is excited by the found of a ell. 

* Another advantage, which attends this mode of prayer, is the 
great eafinefs of it. We carry the temple along with us. We need 
no temple, but the heart. We have not even the trouble of en- 
tering into our clofet, and fhutting the door... We may every 
where—in all companies—amidft any bufinefs —pray in fecret to 
our Father.’ P. 424. 


Mr. Gilpin-feems to think that the diffenter, as his prayers 
are extemporaneous, has the advantage of applying them to 
any particular occafion; and he exemplifies the cafe of a 
meeting by the fea-fide, whien the firft ficet failed to Botany- 
Bay ; but we may obferve, that the minifter might in the 
church, in his prayer before and after the fermon, have avail- 
ed himfelf of the opportunity of defiring the prayers of the 
congregation for the fuccefs of the expedition. From the an- 
ecdote given of an apparently religious man, nearly eighty 
“years of age, who was denied by a perfon, called methodifti- 
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cal, to be in the-way of falvation, we were induced.to attend 
more flrictly to the text that gave rife to the note, in which 
our author remarks, that ‘ the vulgar ,unlettered Chriftian 
may have the favour of God, though he may not have that 
exalted faith which fome religionifts require from all without 
diftin@tion.’? We do not approve the term re/igioni/f?; nor do 
we believe the vulgar unlettered Chriftian more likely to wan- 
der from the ‘ one faith’ required by fcripture than others. 
Indeed, the great defect in thefe difcourfes is, that this faith is 
not inculcated with that onéfion, or that energy, which, though 
it is fometimes carried to excefs by the methodifls, we muft 
in thefe times of infidelity particularly recommend. to the 
teachers of Chriitianity. 





Effays, Political, Economical, and Philofophical. By Benjamin 
Count of Rumford. Vol. 1. 8vo. 8s. Boards. Cadell 


and Wavies. 


Tue refpectful tribute which we have conftantly paid to 
the talents of count Rumford, as a philofopher and a political 
ceconomift, will preclude any fufpiciom»that our delay in 
noticing his late effays could proceed from difrefpec&t. . As the 
caufes that have prevented us from purfuing thefe inquiries, 
with fo able a guide, are uninterefting to the reader, we pros 
ceed to obferve, that we before examined only the firft .of the 
five effays contained in the prefent volume ; that which relates 
to the public eftablifhment of the poor in Bayaria.. The fe- 
cond effay is equally valuable ; containing ‘ the fundamental 
principles on which general eftablifhments for the relief of 
the poor may be formed in all countries.’ In the col/eéfion, 
perhaps, this eflay fhould have been the firlt, fince it details 
the principles on which the eftablifhment at Munich was 
founded, The author details thefe principles with great pro- 
priety, and adds fome minute praétical directions. The fol- 
lowing paflage affords an interefting {pecimen of the tender- 
nefs of his feelings. 


¢ Perfons who are reduced to indigent circumftances, and be- 
come objects of public charity, come under the direétion of thofe 
who are appointed to take care of them with minds weakened by 
adverfity, and foured by difappointment; and finding themfelves 
feparated from the reft of mankind, and cut of from all hope of 
feeing better days, they naturally grow peevifh and difcontented, 
fufpicious of thofe fet over them, and of one another; and the 
kindeft treatment, and moft careful attention to every. circumftance 
that can render their fituation fupportable, are therefore required, to 
prevent their being very unhappy. And nothing furely can con- 
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tribute more powerfully to foothe the minds of perfons in fuch uns 
fortunate and hopelefs circumftances, that to find themfelves under 


. the care and protection of perfons of gentle manners ;-—humane 


difpofitions ;—and known. prdbity and integrity: fuch as even 
they,—with all their fufpicions about them, may venture to love 
and refpect. 

« Whoever has taken the pains to inveftigate the nature of the 
human mind, and examine attentively thofe circumftances upon 
which human happinefs depends, muft know how neceflary it is to 
happinefs, that-the mind fhould have fome objeét upon which to 
place its more tender affeétions—fomething to love,—to cherifh,— 
to efteem,—to refpect,—and to venerate; and thefe refources are 
never fo neceffary as in the hour of adverfity and difcouragement, 
where no ray of hope is left to cheer the profpeét, and ftimulate to 
frefh exertion. 

* The lot of the poor, particularly of thofe who, from eafy cir- 
cumftances and a reputable ftation ini fociety, are reduced by mis- 
fortunes, or oppreffion, to become a burthen on the public, is truly 
deplorable, after all that can be done for them :—and were we fe-. 
rioufly to confider their fituation, I am fure we fhould think that 
we could never do too much to alleviate their fufferings, and foothe 
the anguifh of wounds which can never be healed. 

¢ For the common misfortunes of life, hope is a fovereign re- 
medy. But what remedy can be applied to evils, which involve 
even ie lofs of hope itfelf? and what can thofe have to hope, who 
are feparated and cut off from fociety, and for ever excluded from 
all fhare in the affairs of men? To them, honours ;—diftinétions 3 
—praife ;—-and even property itfelf ;—all thofe objects of laudable 
ambition which fo powerfully excite the aétivity of men in civil 
fociety, and contribute fo efientially to happinefs, by filling the 
mind with pleafing profpeéts of future enjoyments, are but empty 
names ; or rather, they are fubjects of mecercaaey regret and difs 
content. 

‘ That gloom muft indeed be dreadful, which overfpreads the 
mind, when. hope, that bright luminary of the foul, -which ene 
lightens and cheers it, and calls forth into action all its beft facul- 
ties, has difappeared ! 

‘ There are many, it is true, who, from their indolence or extrava- 
gance, or other vicious habits, fall into poverty and diftrefs, and 
become a burthen-on the public, who are fo vile and degenerate as 
not to feel the wretchednefs of their fituation. But thefe are mi- 
ferable objets which the truly benevolent will regard with an eye 
of peculiar compatlion ;—they muft be very unhappy, for they are 
very vicious ; and nothing flould be omitted that can tend to re- 
claim them ;—but nothing will tend fo powerfully to reform them, 
as kind ufage from the hands of perfons they mult learn to love ang 


to refpeét at the fame.time.’ P. 133. 
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To excite a fpirit of induftry is one of the firft and moft 
difficult attempts, as men are naturally indolent. Our author’s 
plans have been hitherte fuccefsful ; and they deferve to. be 
fo ; for they are benevolent and judicious: but there are fome 
circumftances in the conftitution of the poor to which he has 
not adverted ; we mean what may be ftyled the goffiping dif- 
pofition, by which their querulous diicontents are inflamed and 
exaggerated ; and their attachment to the little luxuries of 
fnuff, tea, and fpirits. The firft will perhaps be leffened by 
the induftry excited; but the fecond will be with difficulty 
broken ; nor are we certain that, in every part of England, 
the ceconomical regulations of fuel, &c. world be adopted ; 
fo obftinately are the poor wedded to their cuftoms. The re- 
fort to the retail fhop, where fnuff and news are equally diftri- 
buted, is confidered as amufing and almoft neceffary. We 
have known excellent foup rejected, or fold for tea; but, on 
the whole, the poor begin to fee their own interefts in a jufter 
fight, and the {pirit of reform is now commencing. One of 
the moft promifing of the new plans is the diftribution of ar- 
ticles, particularly neceffary, in fmall quantities, and at reduced 

rices. 
: The count earneftly recommends union in charitable exer- 
tions. Private charities are undoubtedly lefg ufeful ;, and fome 
boafted ones are, we fear, fo private, that even their-fuppofed 
objeéts have never heard of them. The particular manage- 
ment of the propofed eftablifhments cannot be abridged ;. but 
the accounts merit great attention, and may ultimately lead to 
the author’s principal objeét, the annihilation of the poor- 
rates, the fplendid monument of Englifh benevolence, but the 
unfortunate fource of indolence, intemperance, and depravity. 

The third effay is on food. It contains various faéts of 
great importance, and unexpected refults of fome very fimple 
‘experiments. The chief of thefe is the very fmall price at 
which a full and ‘futritious meal can be procured ; this, in a 
variety of ways, fcarcely exceeds one penny. Water alone 
may become, for a time, the food of a vegetable; and fome 
of the acrid vegetables, nourifhed by water only, poficfs their 
peculiar pungency. Whether this principle is only derived 
from the air, or produced by one of the ingredients of the 
water, decompounded by vegetation, is not certain. The 
count, however, attributes it to the latter, and transfers this 
fyftem to the nutrition of the animal ceconomy from water 
only, In this doctrine we cannot agree; and we think it more 
objeCtionable when he {peaks of the vegetable infufions affift- 
ing the decompofition, or. preparing the water for a more read 
difunion. We would explain the problem differently. It is 
well known, that, in general, nourifhment is taken with a 

Crit. Rey. Vous XXVIII. March, 1800. Z 
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lavith profufion. The times of eating crowd too haftily on 
each other; the quantity is too great, and the nutritious qua~ 
lities are too rich. The conftitutien, content with what it 
can moft eafily feparate, leaves the reit unchanged, even when 
at. affimilates, as fometimes happens, more than is required. 
This is known from a chemical examination of the difcharges, 
from their ‘utility as manures, and from the .experience of 
thofe who have been obliged to live on little, or have been ac- 
cidentally deprived of tood. In thefe cafes, the whole is aflimi- 
lated. Dogstoo, fed wholly (though {cantily) on bones, difcharge 
matter almoft entirely calcareous. This profution of our nou- 
rifhment is infome meafure neceflary, in order to keep up a 
certain degree of diftenfion of the ftomach, and enable it to 
retain the fubftances for the purpofe of digeftion. If the fub- 
{tance is very minutely divided, and a fufhcient bulk produced, 
both objects will be attained. The alimentary fubftance wiil 
be completely affimilated, the diftenfion of the ftomach will 
be kept up, and the conititution will receive as much fupport 
as it would from ten times the quantity, not one tenth of which 
would be digefted. This feems to be the whole fecret ; for 
water, in the animal fyftem, appears fo effentially neceffary for 
filling the veffels, that to admit a power of decompounding it 
would be to introduce an agent whofe influence might be de- 
ftructive. ’ 

Nutriment confifts, in general, of a fubftance purely ali- 
mentary, and the feafoning, or, in {cientific language, the con- 
diment. By habit, the latter is become abfolutely neceflary ; 
but, in a certain degree, it was always fo. Our own alka- 
lefcent and acrid vegetables fupply a fufficient variety of con- 
diments ; and fome of thefe the author has added fince 
pepper is fo cheap. In general, onions and garlic fufficiently 
fupply the foup with a falutary poignancy ; but one of the 
moft pleafing and ufeful ingredients is the red herring; and 
cheefe is another; thefe furnifh, more frequently than is fup- 


_pofed, the flavour of foups at the tables of the rich and lux- 


urious.. The ufe of Indian corn the count {trongly recom- 
mends, when the raw tafte has been, by long boiling, re- 
moved. This. corn is about as heavy as wheat, and gives 


nearly as much flour. 


‘ In regard to the moft advantageous method of ufing Indian 
corn as food, I would ftrongly recommend, particularly when it is 
employed.for feeding the poor, a difli made of it that is in the high- 
eft eftimation throughout America, and which is really very good, 
and very nourifhing. This is called hafty-pudding ; and it is made 
in the following manner: a quantity of water, proportioned to the 
quantity of hafty-pudding intended to be made, is put over the fite 
in an open iron pot, or keitle, and a proper quantity of falt for fea- 
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foning the pudding being previoufly diffolved in the water; Indian 
meal is ftirred into it, by little and little, with a wooden f{poon with 
a long handle, while the water goes on to be heated and made to 
boil ;—-great care being taken to put in the meal by very fmall 
quantities, and by fifting it flowly through the fingers of the left 
hand, and {tirting the water about very britkly ‘at the fame time 
with the wooden fpoon, with the right hand, to.mix the meal with 
the water in fuch a manner as to prevent lumps being formed,— 
The meal fhould be added fo: flowly, that, when, the water is 
brought to boil, the mafs fhould not be thicker than water-gruel, 
and half an hour more, at leaft, fhould be employed to add the ad- 
ditional quantity of meal neceflary for bringing the pudding to be 
of the proper confiftency ; during which time it fhould be ftirred 
about continually, and kept conftantly boiling —-The method of 
determining when the pudding has acquired the proper confiftency 
is this ;—the wooden fpoon ufed for ftirring it being placed upright 
in the middle of the kettle, if it falls down, more meal muft be, add- 
ed; but if the pudding is fufficiently thick and adhefive to fupport 
it in a vertical pofition, it is declared to be proof; and no more 
meal is added.—If the boiling, inftead of being continued only half 
an hour, be prolonged to three quarters of an hour, or an hour, the 
pudding will be confiderably improved by this prolongation. 

‘ This hafty-pudding, when done, may be eaten in various 
ways.—lIt may be put, while hot, by {poonfuls into a bow! of milk, 
and eaten with the milk with a fpoon, in lieu of bread; and ufed 
in this way it is remarkably palatable,—It may likewife be eaten, 
while hot, with a fauce compofed of butter and brown fugar, or 
butter and molaffes, with or without a few drops of vinegar; and 
however people. who have not been accuftomed to this American 
cookery may be prejudiced againft it, they will find upon trial that 
it makes a moft excellent difh, and one which never fails to be much 
liked by thofe who are accuftomed to it.—The univerfal fondnefs 
of Americans for it proves that it muft have fome merit ;—for in a 
country which produces all the delicacies of the table in the greateft 
abundance, it is not to be fuppofed that a whole nation fhould have 
a tafte fo depraved as to give a decided preference to any particular 
{pecies of food which has not fomething to recommend it. 

‘ The manner in which hafty-pudding is eaten with butter and 
fugar, or butter and molaffes, in America, is as follows: the hafty- 
pudding being fpread out equally upon a plate, while hot, an exca- 
vation is made in the middle of it, with a fpoon, into which exca- 
vation a piece of butter, as large as a nutmeg, is put; and upon it, 
a {fpoonful of brown fugar, or more commonly of molaffes.—The 
butter being foon melted by the heat of the pudding, mixes with 
the fugar, or. molaffes, and forms a fauce, which, being confined in 
the-excavation made for it, occupies the middle’ of the plate-—The 


pudding is then eaten with a fpoon, each fpoonful of it being dipt 
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into the fauce before it is carried to the mouth; care -being had in 
taking it up, to begin on the ontfide, or near the brim of the plate, 
and to approach the centre by regular advances, in order not to de- 
molith too foon the excavation which forms the refervoir for the 
fauce.’ P. 253. 


A pound of this pudding, even when the meal is bought at 
a dear rate, does not amount jn value to three farthings, with- 
out the fauce, which adds nearly as much more to the expenfe. 
Macaroni, whieh is only a dried pafte, is alfo a cheap and 
nourifhing food. Various other forms of cheap food are 
added. 

© Receipt.for a very cheap Soup. 

‘ Take of water eight gallons, and inixing with it 5lb. of barley- 
meal, boil it to the confiftency of a thick jelly.—Seafon it with 
falt, pepper, vinegar, fweet herbs, and four red herrings, pounded in 
a mortar.—Inftead of bread, add to it slb. of Indian corn made 
into famp, and ftirring it together with a ladle, ferve it up imme- 
diately in portions of 20 ounces. 

‘ Samp, which is here recommended, is a difh faid to have been 
invented by the favages of North America, who have no corne- 
mills. —It is Indian corn deprived of its external coat by foaking 
it ten or twélve hours in a lixivium of water and wood-afhes,— 
This coat, or hufk, being feparated from the kernel, rifes to the 
furface of the water, while the grain, which is {pecifically heavier 
than water, remains at the bottom of the veffel; which grain, thus 
deprived of its hard coat of armour, is boiled, or rather fimmered 
for a great length of time, two days for inftance, in a kettle of 
water placed near the fire—When {fufficiently cooked, the kernels 
will be found to be {welled to a great fize and burft open, and this 
food, which is uncommonly {weet and nourifhing, may be ufed in 
a great variety of ways; but the beft way of ufing it is to mix it 
with milk, and with foups, and broths, as a fubftitute for bread. 
It is even better than bread for thefe purpofes, for befides being 
quite as palatable as the very beft bread, as it is lefs liable than 
bread to grow too foft when mixed with thefe liquids, without 
being difagreeably hard, it requires more maftication, and confe- 
quently tends more to increafe and prolong the pleafure of eating.’ 


P. 293. 


For other remarks on this fubje€t, and particularly for the 
neceflity conftantly inculcated of forming meffes, or feeding a 
number together, we muft refer to the work. 

The fourth effay contains an account of the chimney fire- 
places, improved by our author, who well explains their con- 
firuétion and the fecindetiods of their utility. The only in-— 
convenience refulting from them is the vaft quantity of duf 
which they throw into the room. 
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‘Thé fifth effay is mifcellaneous, containing fhort accounts 
of the military academy at Munich, of the means ufed to im- 
prove the breed of horfes and horned cattle in Bavaria and the 
Palatinate, of the meafures purfued for the abolition of ufury 
in Munich, and of a fcheme for employing the foldiery in Ba- 
varia, in repairing the highways and public roads. Thefe 
plans difplay acute difcernment and extenfive views; and 
many parts might be, with great propriety, adopted in this 
country. | : 

The Appendix confifts of various documents. It is unne- 
ceffary to particularife all thefe; but we may obferve, that the 
experiments on baking rye bread contain fome faéts of gene- 
ral'importance. The diminution in baking was about one 
eighth of the original weight; and it was found highly expe- 
dient,to keep the oven conftantly ‘ going,’ as, in fuffering it to 
cool, a much greater expenfe of fuel was occalioned. About 
one pound of wood, on the average, fufficed to bake four 
pounds of bread: at leaft, this was the refult of the experi- 
ments in the large way. From an ingenious and accurate 
calculation, however, if the heat could be fo managed that 
none fhould be loft, a pound of wood would bake thirteen 
poutds-and a quarter of bread, "Two thirds of the heat are 
confequently loft or.unaccounted for. 
~ Of the Inith food calecannon (confifting of potatoes boiled 
and wathed, with about one fifth of their weight of boiled 

greens, mixed up with butter, falt, pepper, and ginger), each 
’ portion, viz. one quart, cofts lefs than two-pence. Five fixths 
of the heat, by. the bad conftruction of the boiler, were loft, 
By a diminution of the quantity of butter, much of the expenfe 
might be faved. The price of coal too, in this country, is lefs, 
The count, however, fhows that, even in Ireland, where coal 
is imported, a good meal may be prepared for 3210 perfons at 
the expenfe only of 54.3 in fuel; fo that the former affertion, 
that, at Munich, the tuel necefflary to prepare a meal for 1000 
people would not amount to four-pence daily, is fufficiently 
fupported. ? 





es 


The Annual Necrology, for 1707-8; including, alfo, various 
Articles of negletied Biography. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards, 
Phillips. 1800. 


"THE idea of colleGing, immediately after the death of | 
diftinguifhed perfons, and while the recollection of their con- 
duét and converfation is yet fre(th, whatever can illuftrate their 
character, or intereft mankind concerning them, is certainly 
judicious. We are therefore happy -In announcing to the 
public the Annual Necrology, believing that, even if the 
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work fhould be ill executed, it will prove ufeful to thofe who 
may devote their time to the continuation of that great na- 
tional work, the Biographia Britannica, and to thofe who may 
be occupied in writing the hiftory of their country. 

If the writers of the articles now before us have added no- 
thing to the polith of our language, if they have not pro- 
duced any thing worthy of the ftudy ef the Johnfons and the 
Plutarchs of our times, they have recorded fome fac?s of im- 
portance, which, without their information, might have been 
forgotten, and they have fnatched from oblivion fome cha- 
racters which merit our regard. 

We are forry to obferve, that many of the accounts, even 
of men whofe lives were remarkable, and talents confiderable, 
are given without any. or with few, interefting or inftructive 
features. ‘The biographical fketch of the late Mr. Wilkes is 
little worthy of attention. It is impoffible from this narrative 
to form a juft notion of the talents or the integrity of the al- 
derman of Farringdon Without. Some faid he was a good 
patriot, and others faid that he deceived the people ; and the 
writer of his life leaves us almoft as much in the dark as ever 
with regard to him. -Gibbon and Tooke affirm that he was a 
fcoundrel, who fought preferment through the tumults of the 
people : alt allow that his private life was profligate, and all 


ought to allow that his public life was ufcful ; but his prefent 


biographer is no guide to our inquiries concerning him. 

The life of Dr. Kippis is infipid beyond the meafure of or- 
dinary infipidity. Although Kippis was a charaéter little in- 
terefling, yet he was fo much connected with diftinguifhed men, 
that a perfon competently informed and qualified might have 


‘made the life of the editor of the Biographia Britannica very 


entertaining. The life of Mr. Fell is evidently the produc- 
tion of one who was not qualified for the tafk : itis ill written, 
and breathes none of the {pirit of that philofophy which raifed 
the character of Fell. ‘This puny biographer dares not tell us 
that Fell was a taylor, until he was above twenty years old, 
Jeft, forfooth, the vulgar contempt attached to that bufinefs 
fhould carnifh all his future glory. No man, merely from 
reading this account of Fell, can form any judgement of the 
perfecuted tutor of Homerton Academy, who, from being 4 
taylor, became an eminent diffenting minifter, a good fcholar, 
and a confiderable philofopher. Fell had an ardent mind, and 
was capable of great application ; but he never attained an 
elegance of ftyle, cr a poetic energy in difcourfe. His inter- 
courfe with the world had been limited; he had chiefly affo- 
ciated with ignorant men; and he had thence adopted a dif- 
gufting arrogance of manner, and an affectation of know- 
ledge and fagacity truly ridiculous. The lives of Mafon and 
Farmer, we iat, proceed from the fame pen ; the ftyle is 
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fimilar ; and they difcover a great.candour of mind. The ac- 
count of Mafon chiefly confifts of critical remarks on his po- 
etry ; for his life was not eventful. The life of Mr. George 
Anderfon is, perhaps, the beft in. this volume; it is a fimple 
unadorned narrative of the life of one who, from the loweit 
ftation as a labourer in agriculture, became an eminent ma- 
thematician. The writer, unlike the biographer of Fell, feru- 
ples not to tell us that Anderfon {pent his early youth in the 
barn, and that his firft {cientific friend found him threfhing 
corn when he vitited him. 

The life of Mary Wollftonecraft is written with care and 
attention ; but in fome particulars it is not what we could with 
it to have been. ‘The narrative of the events of her life was 
before the public: it ought, therefore, to have been com- 
sage and an wed on her genius and character attempted. 

er prefent biographer runs over the whole of the narrative, 
and gives us little concerning her genius and character. The 
life, however, is not without merit ; and many paflages might 
be fele&ted from it, written with all the vigour of the fublimeft 
feeling. The fentiment and language of the following para- 
graph are worthy of praife. 


‘ It is to fpeculative and enterprifing {pirits, whom ftronger 
powers and more impetuous paflions impel forward, regardlefs of 
eftablifthed ufages, that all great changes and improvements in fo- 
ciety have owed their origin. If, intoxicated by contemplating the 
grand projects in their imagination, they deviate into extravagance, 

and lofe fight of the nature of man, their theories remain to be cor- 
reéted by experience, while, in the gratitude of potterity, the con- 
temporary cry of intereft will be abforbed and forgotten. 

* To advance on the fcale of reafon half the {pecies, is no ig- 
noble ambition. The efforts of the extraordinary woman whofe 
life we are about to review, were directed to the emancipation of 
her own fex, whoin fhe confidered as funk in a ftate of degrada- 
tion, glorying in their weaknefs, voluntarily furrendering the pri- 
vilege of rational agents, and contending, in her own emphatic 
language, * for the fentiment that brutalized them.” Pp. 412. 


We do not envy the feelings of the man who, acquainted 
with the late of fociety, which may be termed the excels of 
civilifation, can read the following paragraph without emo- 
tion, or pafs away trom it without a tigh. 


© Woe be to thefe victims of vice or fuperftition, if, too inge- 

nuous for habitual hypocrily, they cannot ftifle in the bottom “of 

their hearts thofe feelings which fhould conftitute their happinefs 

and their glory: that fenfibility, which is the charm of their fex, : 

in fuch fituations becomes its bittereit curfe: in fubmitting to their 

deftiny they rarely efcape infult; in overftepping the bounds pre- 
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feribed to them, by a fingle error, they become involved in a la- 
byrinth of perplexity and diftrefs, In vain may reflexion’ enable 
them to conten diftinétions, that, confounding truth and morals, 
poifon virtue at its fource:; overwhelmed by.a torrent of contumely 
and reproach, 2 hott of foes encompafs their path, exaggerate their 
weaknefs, diftort their principles, mifréprefent their a€tions, and, 
with deadly malice, or mercilefs zeal, feek to drive them from the 
haunts of civil life.’ P. 455. : 


We with that the writer of this life would attempt an eflay 
on the character of Mrs. Wollftonecraft ; for he poffeffes, we 
think, ability to do her juftice; to difcufs the propriety of 
conduct im the prefent flate of fociety, to examine laws, ta 
analyfe cuftoms, and to inftru€t us how to feel and how to aa, 

To us Mrs, Woliftonecraft appears to have been a woman 
of powerful feelings and vigorous genius. Her private letters 
are models of tendernefs ; and her attachment and refolution 
are equally remarkable. She fhould have been the wife of .a 
hero, and his companion in the camp. Great events and 
great enterprife would have fuited her mind; and fhe would 
have been at once the companion, the friend, and the cons- 
forter, of Peter the Great. She was an extraordinary wo- 
man; but her judgement was as weak as her feelings were 
ftrong ; and we muft not be furprifed, if a {mall veffel hoift 
the fails of a man of war, to fee it overfet, and rolling in the 
waves, 

Upon the whole, we rather admire the plan than the exe- 
cution of this work. The different lives, written by diffe. 
rent hands, difcover various talents; but we cannot fele& one 
original life remarkable for elegant or vigorous compofition, 
aiid fraught with philofophical remarks. We are glad, how- 
ever, that the work is begun, and we hope that the future vo- 
umes of it wiil difplay more talents, and afford a greater fhare 
of entertainment and inftruction, : 








An Inquiry into the Principles of National Order, with Re- 
fieGtions on the prefent State of the Chriftian World, the 
probable Caufes af War, and the beft Means of promoting 
“and fecuring the future Peace of Europe. To which are pre- 
fixed Iwo Tras, written by Edward Earl of Clarendon, on 
the Suijedts of War and Peace. By W. Gifborne, D, D. 


4s. Boards. Allen. 


He who is induced, by this pompous title-page, to expect 
fiom Dry. Gitborne. a* grand fcheme for the fettlement and 
prefervation of the peace of Europe, founded upon the fprings 
of human action, and on the bafis of general interefts, will 
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find himfelf egregioufly difappointed. The mind of the well- 


meaning author of this work has been caft in too humble a. 


mould, and habituated to reflexions of too vulgar a caft, to 
be fitted for great exertions, for the luminous inveftigation 
of moral cauies, or the improvement of fcience and legif- 
lation. 

The two traéts on peace and war, by lord Clarendon, 
prefixed ‘to this work, are the trifling effufions of a confide- 
rable mind, written in the copious ftrong ftyle of that well- 
known author; but containing no more than the common- 
place remarks of every man who thinks at all upon thefe im- 
portant fubjects. Indeed, the cafe, fo fingular and libellous 
to human nature, fo felf-contradictory, of war-making 
CurisTIANs, is ftrongly put. We earneftly wifh that any 
could fo effectually put it, as at once to banith thefe monfters 
from the world, and make nations either ceafe to affume the 
Chriftian appellation, or ceafe to {hed human blood. . 

Viewing the diforders of the prefent moment, and receunt- 
ing the evils of preceding times, Dr. Gifborne maintains, 
that, notwithftanding all the tremendous diforders which have 
convulfed fociety, a principle of order is firmly eftablithed 


in nature, in the material world and amongft men; and he 


here takes occafion to run over the vulgar remarks, which 
bave been made a thoufand times, and which are truely made 
. at all times, but on the prefent occafion to no uleful purpofe, 
upon the eftablifhed laws of the planetary fyftem, and upon 
animal and. vegetable life. He afterwards notices the in- 
ftinéts of animals, the focial and relative ties amongft men, 
and thofe circumftances which have prevented the entire 
extinélion of human exiftence. He proceeds to Revelation, 
and there finds, what all find there, laws enforced, which, 
af obferved, would give peace to the world. 

The intelligent reader will afk, What is there in all this to 
lead us to expeé? the eftablifhment of the future peace of Eu- 
rope? Have not the laws of nature a/ways exifted? Have 
not the focial paffions a/ways exifted? Has not Revelation 
long exifted? And yet the peace of Europe has been con- 
tinually broken; the diforders of the world have mocked 
calculation, and drowned the good in forrow. Where then 
is this mew power which is to fecure the future peace of Eu- 
rope? The doctor anfwers, Jf men attend to the Gofpel, war 
and diforder will ceafe, That is true ; but wy fhould that 
uow happen which never happened before? For almoft 1800 
years men have heard the Gofpel ; and, with the Gofpel in 
their hands, they have made incefflant war! Why did they 
not adhere to the laws of Chrifl? They profeffed’ Ais reli- 
gion ; they preached Am to others ; and they confecrated the 
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banners’ of>death at #zs altar !. Do they do lefs now ? Yet 


Dr. Gifborne has difcovered, that, if.men attend to the Gof- 
pel, ‘they: -will not make, war. - So have we, and fo has hip 
man, difcovered; but we with to know the ,reafon wh 

are to expe& thein to attend to that which they have vio Hoey 
religioufly violated, for many ages. The doétor’s mind takes 
no notice of this difficulty ; and he has, written a large, work 
to inform us, that, if men be peaceable, they will be peaceable. 
It is proper, however, that the reader fhould hear him {peak 
for himfelf : ‘we therefore tranfcribe his conclufion. 


¢ What then are the grounds on which the calamities of war 
and. all the other evils mankind can bring upon themfelves as ‘in- 
_ dividuals, focieties or nations, may be made to ceafe, be removed, 
and their return prevented? and what are alfo the grounds on 
which the ftate of peace may be promoted and preferved, and 
with it all.the happinefs of human life, and above all of that in 
which the happinefs of the human race is intended to be confum- 


mated for ever? Certainly no other than an univerfal appeal to. 


the facred fcriptures, or word of God, who is the fource of all 
order, falvation, righteoufnefs and peace, and of all true pro- 
fperity and happineis to mankind; for He alone is the fupreme ob- 
jet, to which every one muft refort for himfelf, and in coneur- 
rence with all others: it being in him that all the nations of the 
earth fhall be united as to one and the fame univerfal head, law- 


giver, high- -prieft, lord and king ; and being fo, be equally ‘bleffed , 


of him. His will, as moft dearly made known, is the ground 
on which this union of alf to him and to each other flail take 
place, be made, continued and increafed for ever. Accord- 
ing to his word, all the ends of the earth may look unto him and 
be faved ; ceafing to commit the evil he. has defcribed and forbid- 
den, and learning the good he has required, fo as to acknowledge 
him by the obedieice of the life he has given: and then all the 
| ‘effe&s he has promifed of righteoufnefs and peace will flow in the 
courfe he has ordained, for the order and harmony of the univerfe. 

* Thus the Creator himfelf being the head of all authority, all 
human laws and government have their fole fanétion by their 
agreement with his own, and his being fo plain that all who will 
Obey them fhall know what is required, they who truly turn unto 
him according to his will, fhail be delivered from the evils which 
otherwife would have enfued as the confequences of their conduct, 
and they fhall be faved from offending againft the order of the 
domeftic focieties of which they are members, of the countries of 
which they are fubjects,: and of the world of which they are in- 
habitants, | 

‘ In the cafe between different nations, it is his will that each 
fhould poffefs their feveral fubdivifions of the earth in fecurity and 
In the cafe of all the different ranks of fociety his will is 


peace. 
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the fame; kings, ‘minifters, magiftrates,: mafters and, parents, fub- 
jets, fervants and children; all who govern, and all.who.are fub- 
je& to authority, are equally within the laws of his divine order, 
and ‘equally within the defign of his protection in their perfons, 
_ names, offices, and in all the rights which are fo defcribed and 
rovided for in his word; that none can be injured in the leaft 
_ without offending againft his will.———-Such are, the principles of 
national, focial, and domeftic order; and fuch the true grounds of 
a general concurrence in promoting and fecuring the future peace 
not only of Europe, but of all the nations of the earth.’ P, 209. 





: A Differtation on the modern Style of altering antient Cathedrals, 
as exemplified in the Cathedral of Salifbury.. By the Rev. 


Fohn Milner, M. A. F.S. As 4t0. 38. 6d. Pridden. 


: THE fubjeé& difcuffed in this pamphlet is important in the 
eye of every admirer of Gothic architecture and antiquities. 
The queftion is, whether our ancient Gothic edifices ihall be 
permitted to remain in the ftate in-which they now are, as 
even their encumbrances and defeéts have been fanétified by 
time, or fhall be improved by modern tafte, regulated by 
the original laws of their architecture. 

On the firft glance, it will be apparent that this is a queftion 
of mere tafte, and that what one man approves may be difap- 
proved by another. Hence it becomes a fubject of peculiar 
delicacy, which can hardly be difcuffed without perfonal of- 
fence. We can fafely affert our complete impartiality on the 
topic; and, if we err, it muft be imputed folely to our want 
of tafte in a fubje& of which there are few fkilful ftudents. 

The motives of the venerable prelate, under whofe aufpices 
the alterations at Salifbury and-Durham have been conduGted,. 
are certainly laudable. Had he expended the revenues of the 
church on objeéts of fecular ambition, he might have flept in 
blamelefs repofe, like many of his brethren and predeceffors, 
while their cathedrals were in want of common repairs. The 
mere wantonnefs of malevolence alone can blame a dignified 
ecclefiaftic for dedicating a part of his revenue to the improve- 
ment of the facred edifices under his care. Many perfons may 
be of opinion, that the bifhop could not have committed thoie 
improvements to a more fkilful architeét than Mr, Wyatt. 
But, as they are of a moft delicate nature and perpetual off 


we with that the propofed plans had been previoufly laid be- 
fore the moft renowned antiquaries for their feveral opinions. 
By this eafy mean not only any envy or blame that might be 
attached to the alteration of monuments, which may be con- 
fidered as the property of the kingdom at ‘large, would have 
been done away, but the architedt 


would allo have efcaped 
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the unavoidable fufpicions which even candour muft entertain 
of a pfofeffional man, interefted in making the alterations as 
confiderable as poffible.. Such improvements require learning, 
as well as fkill and tafte: and that an archite& thould be a 
man of erudition would-be a moft rare union of talents. 

We have read this pamphlet of Mr. Milner with ‘great care, 
and with a-defire of profiting by his remarks. |The altem- 
tions he confiders under three heads: 1. The lofs of feveral 
valuable monuments of antiquity: 2. The violation of the 
afhes and memorials of illuftrious perfons: Fs The deftruction 
of the proportions and due relations of the feveral parts of the 
cathedral. 

The firfi head remains to be proved, as thefe monuments 

ar to have been only tranfpofed. Any lofs would indeed 
be highly blameabie, but can only be imputed to the ignorance 
or carelefsnefs of the perfons employed. 
- The-fecond is in the fame predicament. Our author ne/cit 
ere totum ; he feems to be ignorant that no improvement 
hatever of a whole can take place, without {mall facrifices 
and petty deftructions. 

The third alone defervesferious attention. Mr. Milner fays, 
that, by’ opening the Lady chapel at the end of the choir, the 
proportions of the cathedral of Salifbury are injured. If this 
opinionnbe that of a majority of judges, and not the folitary 
decree of our author, the icreen {hould be re-conftru€ted, the 
fimpic remedy for this mighty mifchief. 

Towards the clofe of his pamphlet Mr. Milner evinces lofs 
of temper ; but his candour fails him at an early period. He 
raifes a hue and cry about the removal of the tomb of bifhop 
Poore, the founder of Salifbury cathedral; yet unfortunately 
jt is as clear as any point in hiftory that this was a mere ceno- 
taph, the bifhop. having been buried at Tarent, It is want of 
candour in our author to prefer a modern authority on the 
fubject to the uniform voice of the ancient narratives. 

This bias has betrayed him into a ludicrous abfurdity. He 
fuppofes that bihop Poore erected his own cenotaph, and that 
it of courfe forms a part of the plan of the cathedral! The 
armen i is, that it was erected by ignorant gratitude lon 
after his death ; and that the bifhop himfelf, if he could have 

revifited his foundation, would have been the firft to vote for 
its expulfion, as a mere blot in the original plan. 

Hence an obfervation of great confequence to the prefent 
topic will naturally arife. “Che radical error of thofe who 
blame the improvements is to confider the whole of a cathee 
dral, as it ftands at this day, as one uniform edifice, proceed- 
ing upon one plan, becaufe they want {kill and difcrimination 
to perceive that fulbfequent additions, often the fhapelefs pro. 
geny of vanity or ignorance, really injure the original effe, 
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Any man of tafke, who may vifit the cathedral. of Durham, will 
allow that the ga/ilee at the weft end is fo far from: being a 
part of the original defign, that it is a mere wart and excref- 
cence. It deftroys all. the, beauty and even intention of the 
wef end, wea 9 it leaves no room for an entrance by the 
ufual gate, and becaufe, the noble terrace which might other- 
wife lead round the cathedral being thus blocked up, a.com- 
mon thoroughfare has become neceffary through that fublime 
edifice—a profanation more ftrange than any of the modern 
improvements. But thofe who reafon like our author would 
not allow a wart to be removed, left they fhould injure the de- 
fign and beauty of the hand. . 

In the galilee at Durham not a fhadow of tafte is vifible : 
and when it unfortunately happens that {mall parts, really beau- 
tiful, injure the effect of the whole, there is room for ferious 
deliberation. Thofe fimall parts might be removed without 
being deftroyed. If there be not room for their re-ereCtion, in 
unobjectionable iituations near the church, they might be 
transferred to opulent improvers in the neighbourhood, on the 
fole terms (for any idea of fale would be difgufting) that they 
fhould take them down, and ere& them in the fame form, ftone 
by ftone, on their grounds. Thus equally preferved for the 
ufe of the antiquary, they would at the fame time prefent real 
ancient edifices, at lefs expenfe, and with much greater effect,’ 
than any pretended ruius. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


POLITICS, &c. 


Review of the Arguments advanced in the Houfe of Commons, in Sup- 
port of the Bill for granting an Aid and Contribution for the Prom 
Secutton of the War, by impofing certain Duties upon-Income.  8ve, 

1s, Wright. 1799. . 


THE writer {peaks ‘with great approbation of the tax upon in- 
come; and he afferts that incomes dependent on perfonal induftry 
ought to be taxed equally with thofe in which the intereft in pro- 
perty is perpetual. ‘ For, if they are perpetual interefts, they are 
xpofed to the tax in all future ages, whenever it may be neceflary 
to adopt it.’ But, if we fuppofe that this tax fhould laft only for 
a few years, we will fay. te the end of the war, it is evident that the 
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on who has paid'a given fam out of the produce of annual in 
duftry will have paid towards that war in a much greater propors 
tion than he who paid the faid fum out of an equal income arifing 
from landed property.’ The plan of rajfing the fupplies or part of 
them within the year, is properly defended; but the comparifon of 
the effects. of taxation on expenditure, capital, and income, is car- 
tied on with too great a bias in favour of the laft. 


Thoughts on Government, with a Jfhort View of the comparative Poli- 
tical Freedom enjoyed in France, America, Britain, Sc. Dedicated 


to the Sovereign People. By George Watfon, Efq. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

‘Chapple. 1799. | 

Mr. Watfon difapproves the three fimple forms of government ; 
and, after examining the conftitutions of France, the United States 
of America, the United Provinces, and Switzerland, he beftows the 
pre-eminence on the unrivaled, though not abfolutely perfeét, con- 


‘ftitution of Great-Britain. He is, however, not infenfible to the 


alarming progrefs of bribery ;’ and, as a remedy to it, propofes 
that the elections for members of parliament fhould be carried on 
by ballot. He reprobates annual parliaments and univerfal fuf- 
frage, and afferts that, ‘in Britain alone, the conftitution is never 
violated.” This will appear a ftrange affertion to thofe who confi- 
der the changes which have taken place in this country within the 
laft eight hundred years; but the word conftitution is of fo vague a 
nature, that its eftablifhment or overthrow, its perfection or i 
fection, depend very much upon the breath of the {peaker. 


Reftetions on the Political State of Society, at the Commencement of 
the Year 1800. By Fohn Bowles, Efg. 8v0. 35. 6d. fewed. 
Longman and Rees. 1800. 


- The ftyle of this writer is well known to one clafs of readers ; 
and the admirers of it may derive from this work additional plea- 
fure. Exceflive virulence, vague declamation, defiance of impar- 
tiality, wretched bombatt, are the ftriking features of this compofi- 
tion. Its object is to preach up-war, perpetual war, againft the 
French republic, Buonaparte is treated as the mcft contemptible 
of human beings. In fhort, the great tendency of this philippick is 
to fhock the. moft violent anti-jacobins ; and all who reafon juftly 
on the political difputes which now agitate mankind will treat with 
contempt thefe ftrange effufions of an overheated imagination. 


The Speech of the Right Honorable Lord Vifcount Caftlereagh, upon 
delivering to the Houfe of Commons of Ireland his Excellency the 
Lotd Lieutenant’s Meffage on the Subje& of an Incorporating Union 
‘with Great Britain, with the Refolutions ; containing the sy er ms 


on which it is propofed to carry.that aniyfire into Effet. Sve. Is 


Stockdale. 18004 . 
We have before us two publications of the {peech of lord Cafiles 
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reagh on the introduétion of his plan of union :’ both agree'in the 
main points; but Stockdale’s edition- is’ more accutate, “ ‘and ‘bears 
evident traces of correction by authofity.’ “Nothing in the fpeech, 
but the importance of the fubject, can excite much attention. “The 
introduétion is tame, and the reflection-on the oppofers of the: bill 
may be condemned as ridiculous, | The: members of oppofition, it 
feems, interefted themfelves in their different counties to obtain pe- 
titions againft the union; but were’ the partifans ‘of the miniftry 
entirely quiet ? Did they ufe no endeavours to obtain petitions on 
their fide of the queftion ? Was itleft wholly to its own merits ? 

On the union of the two crowns fome judicious obfervations are 
made: the regulations with refpeét to finance are declared to be 
much in favour of Ireland: its commercial interefts are evidently 
well confulted; and the union of the two church eftablifhments 
holds out a profpect of fecurity to the proteftant afcendency. In 
this part we were happy to fee it acknowledged that ‘ an arrange- 
ment both for the catholic and diffenting clergy has been long in 
the contemplation of his majefty’s government.’ A judicious ar- 
rangement will have the happieft tendency in allaying party feuds; 
and when the three religions are beheld with an equal eye by per- 
fons in power, we may vetiture to prognofticate that the greateft 
caufe of civil diflenfion will be removed. The adjuftment of the 
reprefentation and compenfation for the boroughs disfranchifed 
cannot be too much commended ; we prefume that it is a prelude 
to a fimilar arrangement in Great-Britain; and thus the opprobrium 
on our reprefentation, and the danger to be-dreaded from the union, 
will be done away. We apprehend, however, that the {peaker is 
too fanguine in imagining that the queftion of parliamentary reform 
will, by his meafures, be laid afleep for ever. It is a queftion which 
muft be frequently re-examined till the doétrine of reprefentation 
fhall be thoroughly underftood and acknowledged. The general out- 
line for union feems to hold out great advantages for both countries ; 
but every Briton muft wait in fufpenfe till he has heard the dif- 
cuflion in his own legiflature, as it may eventually lead to the de- 
ftruction or at leaft the weakening of thofe privileges by which he 
has been raifed to fo great a fuperiority over the fubjeéts of an 
' equal rank in every country of Europe. 


Pradical Obfervations on the propofed Treaty of Union of the Legifla- 
tures of Great Britain and Ireland ; Jrewing, in fome Particulars, 
how that Treaty may be rendered acceptable to the People of Ire- 

land, and beneficial to the Britift Empire in general. By Foka 
Gray, LL.D. 8x0. 25. 6d. Becket. 1800. 


Thefe obfervations proceed from the pen of an impartial writer, | 


who, from his office as affiftant private fecretary to the duke of 
Northumberland in the years 1763 and 1764, had an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the ftate of Ireland, and, from mych 
fubfequent- -refleGtion, has qualified himfelf to contribute important 
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information on this fubje. The union now depending is, he 
thinks, likely to be highly advantageous to both countries: He 
would have a title given to the fovereign which fhould imply that 
the union is perfect ; and, in adjufting this title, the armis, and the 
motto,.to be attached to it,..every allufion to France may be erafed 
without trouble. We wifh only that the motto may be Englifh. 


‘The propofed union he confiders only as the josiehlitionan of 


the old zexus, which had been injudicioufly injured by the creation 
of peers of Ireland, and the alienation of the hereditary revenue, 
He is is ftrongly defirous of bringing us back to the ancient fyftem 


of defence, by laying all the taxes on land, and removing entirely 


the ruinous modes of raifing a revenue by. cuftoms and excife. 
Hence the union between the kingdoms might be fimplified ; and 
they would eafily coalefce. It is aifo propoied, that, as long as the 
Eaft-India company fhall be allowed to poffefs its prefent injurious 
monopoly, there fhould be a depét of its wares in Ireland, and that 
at leaft two fhips from China fhould difembark their cargoes in that 
country. - 

The propriety of introducing at once the whole Irifh peerage 
into our houfe of lords will not be eafily admitted by fuperficial 
readers ; yet we are convinced that this is the fimpleft mode of co- 
alition, and will more than any other meafure tend to make the 
union acceptable on the other fide of the water. Many other ree 
marks appear to us to deferve the confideration of our legiflature ; 
and the minifter of finance will do well to attend to the following 
extracts. 


* Let us, in a few words, trace the impolicy of this fyftem, in 
regard to exports and imports, and fee how naturally it tends to fe- 
paration inftead of union. Four or five farmers in one parifh may 
live in an amicable connection, and in a clofe harmony with each 
other, each cultivating his own farm, and findirg in that cultivation 
wherewith to pay his rent to his landlord. But four or five fhop- 
keepers in the fame ftreet naturally become rivals to each other, 
each doing his utmoft to draw away the cuftomers from the other. 
What is faid of four or five farmers, may be faid of ten thoufand or 
twenty thoufand landholders: and what is faid of four or five fhop- 
keepers, is applicable to ten thoufand traders. A felfith fpirit of 
private intereft, that is, of feparate intereft, is eflentially connected 
with thefe laft; and government having once imprudently leagued ° 
itfelf with them, and confidered their traffic as a fource of income, 
thought itfelf bound, and deemed it a politic condué, to interfere, 
by commercial regulations and commercial reftridtions, in favour — 
of thofe who were more immediately under its view, fhough to the 
prejudice of other {fubjects, who were equally entitled to its re- 
gard.’ Pp. 80. 





‘ That government, in former times, has been fupported by a 
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territorial revenue, with very flight aids from cuftoms, appears fronr 


hiftory; therefore the prefumption is not very great in concluding, 


that it may again be fupported by a territorial revenue, with aids 
from the ftamp office, and the poft office, and that one may form 
to one’s felf the idea; an idea very agreeable to a chancellor of the: 
exchequer, or to a fecretary of the treafury, and, I'may fay, to the 
kingdom in general, that the defenfive and offenfive ftrength of the 
empire may be maintained wither a fingle excifeman, or a fingle 
cuftom-houfe officer.” p. $8. 


Ireland. The Catholic Queftion confidered; ina Letter addreffed to 
the Editor of the Anti-Facobin Review and Magazine. 8vo. 150 
_ Booker. 1800. 


This is a temperate and judicious examination of the catholic 
queftion, or of the propriety of repealing thofe laws by which the 
majority of the natives of Ireland have been deprived of the rights 
and privileges enjoyed in general by Britith fubjects. We are _per- 
fuaded that no danger can arife to the ftate from the total repeal of 
the laws againft catholics, and that the admiffion of the Englifh ca- 
tholic peers to their feats in the houfe of lords would have a greater 
tendency to quiet the confufion in Ireland, than the appearance of 
many regiments of our militia. It is abfurd at this’ time to Tea- 
fon on the charaéter of the papifts from the prejudices entertained 
againft them in the feventeenth century ; and the laws in Ireland 
againft them are a difgrace to the ftatute-book. Many of them are 
pointed out in this work, which we recommend to every proteftant, 
if there ftill be a proteftant who retains the old prejudice againft 
popery, and who would deny, to fueh as think differently from 
himfelf on religious fubjeéts, the enjoyment of thofe civil rights 
which belong to every member of a well-regulated community, 


RELIGION. 


A Sermon, preached Nefore the Lords Spiritual and Tempor al, on 
Wednefday, February 27,1799. By Shute, Lord Biftep of Dur- 
ham. to. 15. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


Among the-chief caufes of the contempt of religion in a neigh- 
bouring country, may be reckoned (according to this prelate) the 
corruptions of the eftablifhed church. Thefe produced, in the rulers 
of the ftate, an indifference to all religion ; an indifference which gra- 
dually {pread itfelf among all claffes of the people. From too great 
intercourfe with the fuperior claffes in that country, the higher claffes 
of Britith proteftants imbibed fome portion of the fame indifference $ 
and the calamities of France have not brouglit them to a due fenfe 
of their fituation ; for, if they were properly affected, fuch a love 
of amufements, and fo great a frivolity of manners, could net pre- 


Crit. Rev. Vor. XXVIII. March, 1800.' © 2 -Av* 
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vail among us. When a perfon is in great diftrefs of mind, it is 
not neceflary to diffuade him from following pleafure: he feels no 
relith for it; and, if we were feally diftrefled by the evident judge- 
ments of God now upon the earth, we fliould fhow it by a feriouf- 
nefs of difpofition and real repentance. ‘* Religion’ (the bifhop 
juftly obferves) ‘is ftrictly a perfonal thing, and promotes the wel- 
fare of ftates by its influence upon the hearts and confciences of 
individuals.’ Hence it is, that * governments have not found that 
fupport in it which they had been taught to expect.” We may add 
to the truth here advanced, that the rulers of a ftate have very fre- 
quently had little reafon to expe& fupport from religion, when they 
either upheld its corruptions, and perfecuted the truth, or, manifeft- 
ing in their conduét a great indifference to its precepts, fet the ex- 
aniple of immorality to the people. The conclufion of this found 
difcourfe we recommend to the ferious reflections of our readers. 


¢ While our religion dwells only upon our lips, refides in forms 
and in profeffions, although it may be celebrated in it’s Offices, and 
honoured in it’s rites, it will not, it cannot, in times and dangers like 
the prefent, afford us the afliftance which we want. But let it be- 
come perfonal ; let it’s faith, it’s laws, once fink into the hearts of 
thoie who affume it’s name, and we will promife that our country 
fhall foon rejoice in it’s holy influence, acknowledge it’s powerful 
energy, and find ftability, where alone it can be found, in the pro- 
tetion of that Almighty Being who fent it to blefs and fave the 


world.’ P. 23. 


Apeleutherus ; or, an Effort to attain Intelleftual Freedom. In three 
Parts. I. On PublicWorftip. II. On Religious Inftructiom, III, 
On Chriftianity as a Supernatural Communication, S8vo. 25. 
Boards. Jotnfon. 1799. 


A work of which the tendency is to prove, that a difcontinu- 
ance of the clerical profeflion would be no difadvantage to the 
world, and that it is immaterial whether the pretenfions of Chrif- 
tianity to fapérnatural authority ate true or falfe, will excite ftrong 
prejudices in the generality of readers; and it may be fufpected by 
the friends of the writer, that we fhall not perute it with that im- 
partiality which it is our duty on.all occafions to obferve. That 
On opening the work we did not agree with our author in his pofi- 
tions, all our readers will be ready to believe; that his arguments 
have not convinced us we may confidently affirm ; ; and yet we can 
venture to afiert that we weighed them with as ftri€& an endeavour 
to obferve impartiality as the nature of our office requires. The 
chief error, in the two firft eflays, feems to be a want of attention 
to the real ftate of mankind. Were all men well informed, mo- 
ral and devout, the neceflity for public worfhip or religious inftruc- 
tion would ceafe ; but, till the arrival_-of that happy period, thefe 
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modes of improving mankind cannot fafely be negledied. That 
great abufes prevail in each cannot be denied; and, on this account, 
the efflays may be perufed with profit by thofe who prefide in our 
religious affemblies : yet inftitutions are not to be annihilated mére- 
ly on account of abufes; and we fhould reject them only when, 
under the beft regulations, they appear to be unprofitable, or when 
it is evident that the ftate of fociety will not admit their continu- 
ance. 

We do not agree with our author when he fays that public wor. 
fhip is unreafonadle becaufe it occurs at ftated times, fo that, ac+ 
cording to him, it cannot be produétive of religious impreflions; for 
the recurrence of the'time will, on the principles of affociation, bring 
with it a recurrence of religious impreflions. Every word alfo in 
the religious aflembly may not equally affect every individual in it; 
but, if the general effect be the excitation of devout affections, this 
will prove the utility of the inftitution. The writer fhould take 
into his account the effeét of abfence from fuch affemblies, that it 
would naturally produce in many minds a difregard of religion ; 
and, however highly gifted fome perfons may be, requiring no aid 
oom external circumftances, this is not the cafe with the great mafs 
of the community, for which more particularly thefe inftitutions are 
wifely framed. 

The arguments againft religious inftruétion appear to us more 
futile than even thofe againft public worfhip ; and it will fuffice to 
mention the fubftitutes which are to fuperfede the neceflity of reli- 
gious inftru€tors. “Thefe are to be found in domeftic inftruction, 
and the art of printing. Both we allow to be good helps; but there 

_are many families whofe heads are incapable of acting as inftrac- 
tors, and the art of reading has not yet made fuch progrefs among 
us as to enfure fufficient advantage from the deft application of the 
preis to the purpofe of religious inftruction. 

The third eflay is of a very infidious nature, and may robamaa 
of his faith before he is aware of the {pecious arguments by which 
he has been deluded. The chief drift of it is to fhow us that, ‘in 
our fituation, it isnot the miracles which prove the truth of the re- 
ligion, but it is the truth of the religion that proves'the miracles.’ In 
other words, certain fats are to be determined, not by evidence, 
but by our opinion of doétrines. Now the end of thefe «miracles 
was to prove that Jefus came from God; and confequently his doc- 
trines came to us from the higheft authority : to thefe miracles he 
appeals ; and the great one, his refurreétion from the dead, is the 
bafis of all our faith. To fuppofe that we are to take a retrograde 
courfe, to bring every opinion to the teft of our reafon, and then ‘to 
determine, from a long inveftigation of moral truth, that our Saviour 
arofe from the dead, is, in our opinion, a very tedious procefs, highly 
abiurd, and tending’to infidelity. The miracles muft be determined 
‘by the evidence which the fubject admits ; and in this-cafe the cir- 
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eumftances come down to us better authenticated than all the other 
events which took place in the fame periad of time, and to which 
‘no one from merely hiftorical evidence denies his affent. 

On the whole, we do not fee that the writer has proved any of the 
points which he has laboured to inculcate; and Chriftianity has 
nothing to fear from fuch an affailant, or from fuch a mode of 


attack. ' 


«4 Sermon preached at the Lent Affizes, holden at Kingfton, in-and 
for the County of Surrey, before the Hon. Mr. Baron Hotham and 
Hon. Mr. Baron Perryn, on Monday, March 18,1799, and pub- 
lifted at the unanimous Requeft of the Right Hon. Sand Leflie, and 
the other Gentlemen of the ‘Gr and Fury. By Fohn Hayter, A.M, 
€¥c. 4to. 1s. Hatchard. 


This is an elaborate and pompous difcourfe. The text is appro- 
priate to the occafion, containing the prayer of Solomon (t Kings, 
iii. 9.) “ Give thy fervant an underftanding heart, to judge thy 
people, that I may difcern between good and bad.” Speaking of 
juftice, Mr. Hayter remarks, that — 


¢ Perfect juftice is the moft peculiarand appropriate of all the at” 
tributes, .which the conclufions of our reafon, or the devout con- 
viGtion of our faith, may ufually afcribe to the Divine Nature ; its 
exercife demands the co-exifting perfeétions, as well of omnipotence, 
as of intuition ; two perfe€tions which muft ever be placed beyond 
the reach of human imitation. Hence by copying, though in im- 
perfect degrees, the attribute of juftice, man in propértin to each 
refpective degree of approximation, refembles his Creator more 
fpecifically, than in the cultivation of any other virtue whatfoever, 
#nd, -as this-attribute im God himfelf fuppofes intuition, or com- 
plete omnifcience, every advancement in human jutftice is an ad- 
vancement in human wifdom, and a fuperior degree of this virtue 
is'a’fuperior degree of intellectual foree.’ © P. 4. 


This obfervation is the refult of a judicious mind. After a 
xapid furvey; of the, ancient governments, and an expofure of the 
radical -defeéts. in the judicial adminiftration of the laws, the 

reacher gives.a well-timed commendation to the, fuperior excel- 
Jence of the fyftem, aud execution of the plan, of Britifh ju- 
rifprudence. He obferves, that the. ‘ judging the people’ by an 
unbiafed~* difcernment between good and bad,’ is the under- 
ftanding heart- * of this conftitution, which it fways, upholds, and 
invigorates.’ After complimenting the perfonal character, the pro- 
found knowledge, the eloquence and abilities of the profeffors of 
the law, he doesnot fail.to point out the independence of the judges 
as a circumftance: which fecures the equitable adminiftration of juf- 
tice in this country, in a manner unknown to any other part of the 
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world, ‘either in ancient.or in modern times. The conclufion of 
the whole is in thefe words: ! 


‘ That a conftitution thus admirably framed and governed, may 
be perpetual, cannot form the fubjeét of our petitions to the throne 
of heaven; becaufe it is ftill human! Yet it cannot be unreafon- 
able, or too prefumptuous, to cherifh a hope, that fuch a fyftem, fo 
confonant with the principles of his firft attribute, muft be accept- 
able to God ; and thar it may continue to enjoy his favour, and be 
fuftained by his power, till at the confummation of all things, and 
the univerfal and final retribution of human aétions, we fhall com- 
prehend, while we adore, the perfec juftice of God; till through 
the merits and interceffion of him, who is both the Saviour and 
judge of all mankind, what we have fown in righteoufnefs, we 


fhall reap in glory.’ Pp. 15. 


A Letter to the Rev. Fofeph Eyre, Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading ; 
occafioned by his Vifitation Sermon preached Fuly 30th, 1798. By 
a Friend of the late Hon. aad Rev. William Bromley Cadogan. 
8vo. 6d. Griffiths. 


_ Whatever may be the advantages attending the ftyle of preaching 
commonly called the evangelical, it may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing pages, that it has occafioned fome injury to the church, 
The late vicar of St. Giles’s, at Reading, filled the churches: he is 
fucceeded by a gentleman who, in the opinion of the hearers of the 
former vicar, is not fufficiently evangelical. The confequence is, 
that many of the parifhioners left the church, * not the church of 
England, much lefs the church of Chrift,’ according to the writer of 
this pamphlet ; for they retain the ufe ‘ of her excellent liturgy and 
ordinances.” * With whom (it is afked) does the charge of {chifm 
lie ?? We anfwer—and we give the anfwer for the fake of the hear- 
ers of the evangelical preachers in general—with the feceders. ‘If 
they are driven from their own fold, in their own parifh church, by 
novel opinions or falfe doftrines, what muft they do?’ This is a 
harfh infinuation; but the anfwer is obvious. The church has 
provided a remedy in fuch a cafe. It would doubtlefs be proper to 
{peak with the preacher in private; if he fhould not liften to the 
admonition, the appeal is then tobe made to the bifhop; but furely 
it is. not warrantable to fecede from the church of England merely 
from a change made by death in the miniftry, without taking the 
fteps which might perhaps have removed the difficulties of the dif- 
contented. On the difference of religious opinion between the latt 
and the prefent vicar, which is very {trongly urged in this pamphlet, 
it is not our bufinefs to determine ; but, however perfec the writer 
may be in the faith, he ought to be reminded that there is fome- 
¢hing greater than faith i in the eftimation of an apoftle—C harity, 
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Obfervatious on the Signs and Daties of the prefent Times; with fome 
Account of a Society of Clergymen in London, who have agreed to 
preach in Rotation weekly Lectures in each other’s Churches and 
Chapels, on this important Subje: aud a Summary of. their 
Views, and Endeavours to excite a Spirit of Prayer, and of Ex~ 
értion to promote Vital Godline/s at this alarmiag Period. Drawn 
up by the Defire of the Society, and publifhed with their Approbag 
tion, by Thomas Scott, Chaplain ta the Lock Hofpital. tzmo. 6d, 
Mathews. 1799. 


Several clergymen, impreffed with a due fenfe of the aweful times 
in which we live, have agreed to ufe all the means in their power 
for exciting the people committed to their charge to reflect upon 
the juft judgements of God now on the earth, and, by fupplication 
and repentance, ta avert from a guilty land the calamities in which 
neighbouring nations are involved. Their motives are good; and, 
if they act agreeably to the fketch here given of their intentions, 
they may promote the revival of a {pirit of piety and vital religion, 
of which the decay among us muft affect every ferious mind with 
alarming apprehenfions. The only danger is that-thefe clerical 
meetings may be turned to political purpofes, and that the fpirit 
of party may interfere with the duties of Chriftianity. We hope 
fhat every one engaged in this undertaking will be on his guard 
againft fuch a perverfion of religion; that, as it is the general de- 
términation expreffed in this work not ‘ to launch out in inveétives 
againft our enemies,’ each will ftriétly obferve fo excellent a rule, and 
be ferventin his prayers ¢ to God to fend to the inhabitants of France 
the bleffings of peace, good government, rational liberty, and the 
gofpel of falvation.’ 


A Letter to the Rev. Robert Hawker, D. D. Vicar of the Parifh of 
Charles, Plymouth ; occafioned by his late Expedition into Cornwall, 
By the Rev. R. Polwhele; 12m0. 15, 6d. Chapple. 1799. 


A fecond Letter. to the Rev. Dr, Hawker : by the Rev, R. Perens, 
i2mo. 6d, ‘Chapple. 1799. 


Tf the infinuations in thefe letters be true, Dr. Hawker may be 
gonfidered as an evangelical clergyman, who, believing firmly in 


‘the doctrines of the church of England, thinks it incumbent on 


him to imprefs them on the minds of others with greater earneft- 
nefs than is ufually employed by the clergy. Hence he is charged 
with embracing the grofs errors of methodifm; and many accufa+ 
tions againft the leaders and difciples of that feét (we fhould hope 
that they are unfounded) are adduced with a view of bringing into 
contempt the doétor’s principles. The charge of preaching in the 
churches of other clergymen, and at hours which the writer choofes 
to deem unfeafonzb!e and uncanonical, feems to us of little weight; 
and, when we find him referring to Paley’s account of fubfcription 
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to the thirty-nine articles, we are confident that the two antagoniits 
can never be brought to a reconciliation. Whatever may ‘be the 
errors of the evdngelical clergy, we fhall never ceafe to reprobate 
the vague opinions introduced by Paley and others on the grounds 
of fub{cribing ‘to the articles; and, as long as thofe opinions pre- 
vail, it is evident that the clergy will be divided, one party.cenfur- 
ing the other as believing too much or too little of the articles. If 
Dr. Hawker really preached out of his parifh, we do not con- 
ceive that this writer has taken the proper method of reproving 
him. He has not proved that the conduct of Dr. Hawker was {chif- 
matical, fince he always preached in churches, and obferved the 
forms eftablifhed by the church; and the infinuations that his an- 
tagonift is a crowd-catcher, a Calvinift, a canter, a fond enthufiaf, 
an uncharitable fanatic, are highly reprehenfible, 


4 Country Parfon’s Addrefs to his Flock, to caution them againft be» 
ing mifled by the Wolf in Sheep’s Cloathing, or receiving Facobin 
Teachers of Sedition, who intrude themfelves under the Specious Pres 
tenfe of infirudting Youth and preaching Chriffianity, By Francis 
Wollafton. Svo, 15. Wilkie. 1799. 


Tt appears that a fociety opened a Sunday-fchool in the-parith of 
which this gentleman is the fpiritual fuper-intendant, for teaching 
children to read and write, to reverence God, and obey their pa- 
rents; and in a hand-bill it was intimated to the parifh that the 


.{chool would be opened on a certain: day, on which alfo two fer- 


mons were to be preached in the fame place. This hand-bill filled 
our author with indignation. He never intrudes into the parith of 
any other clergyman; nor can he conceive what right any perfons 
have to teach his parifhioners. Befides, he fays, there can be no 
need of any preachers or teachers in his parifh, fince he keeps a cu- 
rate refident in it, and ‘ pays for the daily inftruction of all whom 
the parith are willing to fend for inftruétion.’ This leads him inte 
the ufual outcry againft jacobins, French philofophers, &c, The 
changes are rung upon Weifhaupt, Voltaire, free-mafons, illumi- 
nati, London correfponding fociety, friends of the people, Scotch 
convention, reform of parliament, &c. A pious wifh is exprefled, 
that ‘ we fhall never fhake hands with France till fhe returns to a 
fenfe and acknowledgement of her dependence upon God.’ An- 
other with is, that our minifters may never condefcend to treat 
with the French in their own language; and for the benefit. of 
our own country the author expreffes his with, that the law would 
give to the minifter of a parifh ‘ the power of proceeding ina fum- 
mary way againft fuch as intrude unafked into the fold committed 
to his care.’ The perufal of this work will be fufficient to prevent 
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MEDICINE, &c. 


A Treatife on the Venereal Rofe. By William Butter, M. D. 8x0, 
3s, Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


Our wieinel readers may not recolle& their old acquaintance, 
perhaps their torment, tinder this new term, It is in reality the go- 
norrhoea; and the’ appellation is derived from its being an eryfipe- 
latoits inflammation. ‘The defeription is clear and accurate; but 
many fuch have been’ publifhed. The only novelty is the curative 


_plan. This is the ufual cooling courfe, with the addition of hem-_ 


lock pills. As with thefe we have had no experience, it does not 
become us to decide. We are, however, unwilling to truft, without 
farther evidence, the teftimony of a ‘man of warm predilections ; 
and we do not perceive, from Dr. Butter’s narrative, that cafes of 
gonorrhoea, in this way, are fooner or more effectually cured than 
on the-old plan. - Indeed, in general, the cooling courfe feems ta 
shave cured the patient, before the exhibition of the hemlock, which 
appears to have been chiefly ufeful, when the effects of the difeafe 
have reached the proftate gland, and thofe parts of the urethra 
which are in its neighbourhood, 


The Arguments in Favour of an Inflammatory Diathefis in Hydropho- 
bia confidered; with Jome Reflexions on the Nature and Treatment 
of this Difeafe.. By Richard Pearfon, M. D. 8vo. 15. 6d. Seeley, 


The opinion of Boerhaave, lately revived by Dr. Ferriar, that hy 
drophobia is an inflammatory difeafe, is ably difcuffed by Dr. Pear- 
fon. He examines the faéts mentioned by the different authors who 
have treated: of rabies, or incidentally noticed’ the difeafe, and finds 
reafon to conclude that its nature is by no means phlogiftic. He is 
therefore difpofed to recommend wine, aromatics, and the moft 
active ftimulants, They fhould, however, be fuch as principally 
act on a diftant part, fince the ftomach and throat are, in many in- 
ftances, much inflamed. We could with oil to be more generally 
tried, as it can be conveyed into the fyftem in fo many ways, with- 
out the {malleft inconvenience. Four.ounces of olive oil, for in- 
ftance, with tivo.or three grains of opium, may be thrown into the 
rectum every two or three hours. 


An Effay to inftrud? Women how to protec themfelves in a State of 
Pregnancy, from the Diforders incident to that Period, or how to 
cure them.  Alfo, fome Obfervations on the Treatment of Childr ett, 
which, if attended to, may ward off dangerous ‘cate and pre- 
vent future Evils, By Mrs. Wr ight, Midwife. 8vo. 1s. Barker. 


Mrs. Wright profeffes that fhe has publified in diet that fhe | 
may be known, and infinuates that fhe is acquainted with fome 
medicines of peculiar eficacy. The effay xfelf, if we except a 
ew common rules’ of managing women daring pregnancy, and 
fome remarks of a ftill flighter texture on new-born children, 
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ig a defultory difquifition on the qualifications of a midwife, and the 
preference which ought to be given to the female practitioner, ex- 
cept in extraordinary cafes, which are afferted to be very rare, The 
only precept to which we pofitively object relates to wafhing 
children in luke-warm water. After the two or three firft days the 
water fhould be always cold. : 


A General View of the Nature and Objeds of Chemiftry, and of its 
Application to Arts and ManufaGures, By William Henry, 8vo, 
1s, Johnfon, 1799. 


This appears to be an introduétory leéture to a courfe of che- 
miftry ; and the author has properly fubftituted a * view ofthe na 
ture and objects of chemiftry’ fora hiftory of the art, the ufual fub- 
je@t of an introduétion. Little_novelty can be expected ; but, in 
the diftinétion between natural philofophy and chemiftry, an ac- 
curacy of difcrimination, highly creditable to the clearnefs of the 


~ author’s views, is obfervable. 


AGRICULTURE, &c. 


Lord Somerville’s addres to the Board of Agriculture, on the Sube 
je of Sheep and Wool, on the 14th of May, 1799. No Publifh- 
er’s Name. 


An Anfwer to Lord Somerville’s Addrefs to the Board of Axricul- 
ture, on the Subje of Sheep-and Wool, of the 14th of May, 
1799. Or to fuch Part of it as relates to the Subftitution of 
Englift for Spanift' Wools, in the ManufaGure of Superfine Cloths. 
4to. 1s. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


Reply to a Treatife called an Anfwer to the Prefident’s Addrefs to 


the Board of Agriculture, on the Subje& of Sheep and Wool, Se. 
4to. 1s. Nicoll, 1799. 


This controverfy, which has now affumed fome magnitude and 
importance, arofe from lord Somerville’s declaration of his inten- 


-tion of wearing cloth made of Britifh wool only, and from his 


{peaking with fome indignation of monopolies, and the various 
arts, which he fuppofed had augmented the price of Spanifh wool 
beyond a reafonable value. In his Addrefs, he points out the caufes 
of the fuperior qualities of Spanifh wool, and properly obferves, 
that, with fimilar management, the Englifh. wool might. be ren- 
dered equally valuable. . What relates to broad-cloths;" manufac- 
tured*from Britifh wool only, has’ excited the indignation of the 


‘anfwerer, who appears to be a clothier of Glocefterthire ; and he 


comments,' with great feveritv, on the prefident’s addrefs. The 
augmentation of the price of Spanifh wool, he contends, is notoc- 
cafioned by any arts of monopoly, but by the war with Spain. ‘He 
deprecates the interference of | the. legiflature, at which ‘lord So- 
merville hinted, and affirms that no cloths can be made from Eng» 
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lifh, and Spanith wool mixed ; that to manufacture good cloth from: 
Englith wool only is impoffible, and that we not only hazard the 
fuperior eftimation of our manufacture in foreign miarkets, but 

raife the price of our own wool fo high, as to crufh fome of thofe 
manufaétures which employ the coarfeft wool. 

Before we proceed to the Reply, we will make fome obfervations 
on the ftate of the queftion. It is a faét, that cloths are made of 
a very good quality from Englifh wool only. ‘They are indeed ine 
ferior to thofe which are made from Spanifh wool; but the better 
kinds of the former, and the inferior forts of the latter, are fcarcely 
diitinguifhable, if the preference be not given to the Englifh. The 
fpecimen of Englifh cloth, annexed to the Reply, is a peculiarly 
fine one: we have feen none equal to it; but of various {peci- 
mens, taken promifcuoufly, now under our eye, there is not one 
that is unworthy of high commendation. The wear of the Eng- 
lifh cloth is, we think, equal to that of the Spanifh (by thefe terms 
we of courfe fpeak.of the wool only) both in beauty and dura- 
bility. 

The author of the Anfwer is difpleafed that the prefident has apy 
plied to Yorkfhire, and not to Glocefterfhire. In reality, in York- 
fhire, and in a part of Somerfetfhire, the Englifh wool has been 
chiefly employed in the manufacture of broad-cloths. As this at- 
tempt has been refifted in Glocefterfhire, it was natural that lord 
Somerville fhould chiefly apply to York hire. 

As thefe are faéts, and we {peak from perfonal knowledge, the | 
political queftion only remains. The anfwerer contends, that the 
importation of raw materials gives employment to the manufac- _ 
turer, and that to difcourage or impede the importation of Spanifh 
wool would be a national injury, It may be obferved, however, 
that if one market only is open for a particular commodity, and 
this can be fupplied by our own wools, inferior forts may probably 
be more eafily procured in other places, and the exclufion from a 
fingle port will not be very injurious. The attempt is therefore 
proper and patriotic. : 

The Reply is full and fatisfactory, but it is not written always 
with elegance or with temper. The author fhows, that, both in York~ 
fhire and Somerfetfaire, Englith wool, only, is employed i in mak- 
ing excellent broad-cloths, The importation of Spanifh woo} 
fhould, in his opinion, be continued, and it would be properly em- 
ployed in, the manufaéture of the lighter cloths, intended for the 
Turkey trade, which we are now about to recover, The various 
inclofures, as they will increafe the breed of fheep, and meliorate 
their fleeces, will, he thinks, be adequate to the increafed confum- 
ption of Britith wool, and contribute, by the fuperior finenefs, ta 
render it a more perfect fubftitute for the Spanifh. The laft ar- 
gument is inferior in folidity to the others, and we would rather 
recommend looking to America or India, if neceflary, for a fupply 
to iucreafed confumption, —Thefe countries may-offer a finer or @ 
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coarfer fleece, which may be employed according to its nature. It 
js enough to fhow, that our own broad-cloths may be manufactured 
with our own wool, which no argument has yet difproved. When 
a fupply of Spanifh woo] can be again procured, and when the 
necefity of ufing our own fhall ceafe, the queftion of expediency will 


recur. 


APrafical Treatife on draining Bogs and Swampy Grounds, illu/- 
trated by Figures ; with curfory Remarks upon the Originality of 
Mr. Elkington’s Mode of Draining, As alfe, Difquifitions con- 
cerning the different Breeds of Sheep, and other domeftic Animals ; 
being the principal Additions that have been made to the fourth Bdi- 
tion of Effays relating to Agriculture aud Rural Affairs ; publifted 
Separately, for the Accommodation of the Purchafers of the former 
Editions of this Work. By James Anderfon, LL.D. F.R,SSe &c, 
8v0. 6s. Boards, Robinfons. 


In giving an account of the third volume of doétor Anderfon’s 
Efflays on Agriculture, we had occafion to take notice of the author’s 
claims refpecting a mode of draining *, for the difcovery of which Mr. 
Elkington had received a premium side the Board of Agriculture. 
The prefent treatife contains a more full and circumftantial detait 
of the grounds on which the doétor founded thofe claims, the cir- 
cumftances that led to the attempt, and of the manner in which the 
draining was accomplifhed. 

The chief circumftances and principles of draining are ftated 
and unfolded ; and the author afterwards confiders the improve- 
ment of lands by draining and other methods. He thinks that 
the general fuccefs of draining depends upon accurately diftin« 


.guithing the peculiar circumftances of the ground.- He offers 


fome advice on the principles of draining; a proper knowledge of 
which he conceives to be the moft readily acquired in mountainous 
diftrifs. The fubject of digging wells is in fome degree conneéted 
with the prefent inquiry, and has confequently attracted the notice 
of our author. 

On rendering lands dry, by means of ditches carried acrofs decli- 
vities from the higheft parts of the wet ground, there are feveral ju- 
dicious remarks which tend to difcriminate the different cafes. It 
is faid that ‘ wherever the water that is to be carried off can be made 
to find accefs into the. ditch only by means of sapping, then the 
opening of a ditch in this Gtuation may be declared nugatory; and 
that whenever a ditch in that fituation can prove radically ufeful 
in draining the lower grounds, then tapping can prove of little or 


no fervice,’ 


Many cafes are defcribed in which different modes of draining 
muft be praétifed ; but they cannot be. well underftood without the 
plates. The doétor concludes his remarks by obferving that. pirene: 
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* See. our XX b Vol. New Arr, Pp. 23. 
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is not a fingle principle illuftrated in the prefent work, which wag | 


not clearly explained in his Effays more than twenty years ago, exe 
cept that of draining thin clays. 


The Scotch Forcing Gardener: together with Infirudions on the Ma. 
nagement of the Green-Houfe, Hot-Walls, Sc. illuftrated with 

_ five Copper-Plates ; containing ten different Defigns of Hote 
Houses, Hot-Walls, Sc. on .the neweff and moft improved Con. 
frruGtions, With an Appendix ; containing Hints on the making 
of Fruite Tree Borders ; planting and training FruiteTrees againg 
Walls, Efpaliers, Fc. Alfo, Hints on the Depth and Nature of 
Garden Land; Manures, and their Application; Culture and 
Rotation of Crops, &c. By Walter Nicol, late Gardener at 
Wemyfs Cafile. Svo. 8s. Boards, Scatcherd, 


The claims of the Scotch forcing gardener are, ashe tells us, 
founded on long experience, and a correét obfervation of what has 
occurred in ‘ the different branches of forcing, making of fruit- 
tree borders, planting, aud training of wall-trges,’ &c. 

Having had for eight years ¢ the direction (he fays) of rearing 
and bringing to maturity a new garden and hot-houfes, and that too 
amongtt the firft in she kingdom ; and my labours having beeh ate 
tended with general fuccels ; I flatier myself, that what is contained 
in the following fheets will be found ufeful to fome, and inftruc- 
tive to many of my readers: the more efpecially, as they will find 
nothing advanced therein which has not.come within the compafs 
of my own praétice and obfervation,’ Pp. v. 

After this we do not by any means wifi to difpute Mr. Nicol’s 
abilities as a gardener ; but we fufpeét that a garden, in the ftate 
here defcribed, is not the beft adapted for fuch experiments as he 
appears to have made. 

In raifing afparagus, pits with fiues, it is faid, are to be pre- 
ferred to frames, becaufe iu this way the plants are of a much bets 
ter colour and higher flavour than on dung hot-beds. 


‘ It alfo frequently occurs (fays he) in large families, and where 
much company is kept, that the gardener is put to a nonplus, by 
not being timeoufly advifed that fuch articles are wanted. The 
conveniency of a pit will be found to be a great relief in this re- 
{pect ; as it is much eafier (by aid of the flues) to forward or pro- 
twact the growth of the plants here, than inca common hot-bed: 
on the one hand, if the - ints are advancing too rapidly, you are 
wider the nece!ity of cooling the bed in a certain degree; and, on 
theother, ifthey are not advancing fo faft as you could wifh, you 
are under the neceflity of applying linings, which is attended with 
much trouble and lofs of time, 

« A pit twenty-five or thirty feet long, and fix wide, and which 
one fire:can perfe€ily command, is fufficient to force afparagus to 
ferve-adarge-family from’ November to May in a conftant and ree 
gular fucceflion ; after which it may be advantageoufly employed 
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in raifing a late crop of melons or cucumbers, or in Hriking young 


pine- -apple plants, &c.’ P. 2. 

Mr. Nicol, however, afterwards fhows us that ‘+ is not ace 
quainted with the o/d practice of a dung hot-bed. 7 ‘ 

Having laid down the various direétions that are neceflary, he 
informs us, that he ‘ can truly, though frivolou/ly, affert, that he has 
frequently produced a whole crop of afparagus without either earth 
or water !” 

¢ This, however (he adds), is not always the'cafe, nor is it de- 
firable ; as, if a little water is not required, the dung muft be-in too 
moift a ftate, and confequently too much noxious ‘vapour mutt 
have attended the whole procefs. It will be advifable, however, 
to be {paring in the ufe of that element ;’ as, at this feafon of the 
year, and in this country, we have but too much caufe to lament 
the abfence of that luminary which is the very eflence of vegeta~ 
tion.’ “P. 6. 

Of cucumbers he treats at confiderable length ;. and here, as well 
as in the growth of melons, he is a ftrenuous advocate for pits 
with fixes: indeed in this his new practice feems chiefty to confift. 

In detailing the management of the grape-honfe, peach-houfe, 
pinery, and green-houfe, he has occafionatly fuggefted modes of 
practice that may be ufeful; and we think that his work, upon the 
whole, may be confulted by young gardeners with advantage. 


A Treatife on the Culture of the Aople and Pear, and on the Manu- 


fa&ure of Cider and Perry. By T. A. Kuight, Efq.- 8vo. 

25s. 6d. Boards, “Longman azd Rees. 

In this ingenious little treatife Mr. Knight endeavours to apply 
to the art of raifing plants thofe principles which have been ad- 
opted in the breeding of animals. He contends that the effects of 
cultivation on aniatals and vegetables are fimilar; that the changes 
produced in them originate from fimilar caufes; and that, when 
they are unaltered by culture, a great refemblance to the parent 
prevails in the offspring, while the cultivated kinds of each confi- 
derably vary. Therefore, he fays, 

‘ By taking advantage of incidental variations, and by propa- 
gating from thofe individuals which approach neareft:to our ideas 
of perfection, improved varieties of fruit, as well as of animals, 
are obtained. Much attention has in the prefent’day. been paid to 
the improvement of the latter, whilft the former have been almoft 
entirely negle€ted : probably from an opinion that thefe, being na- 
tives of warmer climates, of: neceflity degenerate in this. This 
opinion is however unfounded ; a more favourable climate would no 
doubt be advantageous to every plant and animal; but the ftall and 
meadow counterbalance the defects of our climate in the improve- 
ment of the one, and it is probable that the fouth wall and highly 
manured border will have the fame good effeéts in the other, and 
that the changes produced in each will be in proportion to the skill 
and induftry of the cultivator. “P. 4e 
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On thefe principles he conceives that the apple may be colti- 
vated to greater advantage than it has hitherto been. With regard 
to the effects of different forts of foil on this a“ his olficesincs 
are thefe. 

‘My own experience inducesme....... Ae are ps 
. «» to believe, that with proper varieties of fruit, the defects of al. 
moft every foil and afpect might be correéted, and that fine ciders 
might be made in almoft every part of England. Every variety of 
the apple is more or lefs affected by the nature of the foil it grows _ 
in; and the excellence of the ciders formerly made from the reds . 
ftreak and-golden pippin, and at prefent from the flire, in light 
foils, feems to evince that fome fruits receive benefit from thofé 
qualities in the foil, by which others are injured. On fome foils 
the fruit attains a large fize, and is very productive of juice; on 
others it is more dry and highly flavoured. Where the juice is 
abundant, but weak, which fometimes happens in the deep loam 
of the vallies, dry rich fruits, which are eminent for producing 
ftrong ciders, fhould alone be chofen : and when the afpeét is un- 
favourable, or the fituation cold and expofed, it feems fufficiently 
evident, that all fruits, which do not attain an early maturity, 
fhould be excluded. On fome gravelly foils 1 have obferved the 
fruit on the fame tree to ripen very irregularly, and the cider to be 
(probably in part from this caufe) harfh and rough: thefe defeéts 
would, I have no doubt, be removed by planting fuch fruits only 
as become ripe rather early in the feafon, and which are at the 
fame time capable ef being long kept to attain a perfect and regu- 
lar maturity without decaying.’ p. 26. 

Some curious remarks are offered on the modes of propagating 
and planting thefe fruit-trees, and on other operations conneéted’ 
with the fubje&; but, for thefe, we muft refer the reader to the 
work itfelf, which, we may add, is interefting and ufeful. 


The Art of floating Land, as is pra&ifed in the County of Glou« 
cefter, fhown to be preferable to any other Method in Ufe in this 
Country ; with a particular Examination of what Mr. Bofwell, 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Marfhall,-and others, have written on the Sub- 
je. Minute and plain Diredtions are afterwards given for the 
Formation of a fioated Meadow, with three deferiptive Plates. 
By f. Wright. 8vo. 3s. Scatcherd. 1799. 

Mr. Wright gives an account of the various methods of floating 
land, employed by different agriculturifts, and endeavours to fup- 
port that which is practifed in Gloucefterfhire. We are not fully 
of his opinion; but his arguments are fo itrong as to merit at- 
tention. 


EDUCATION. 


An Englift Key to Xenophon's Memorabilia of Socrates, Sc. v0. 
.§s. Boards. Mathews. 


The cuftom of teaching the Greek language by a Latin medium 
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has long prevailed in our {chools.. But, as this practice is-fuppofed 
by many to render the acquifition of the Greek more difficult, the 

efent writer has made am attempt to fuperfede the ufe’ of Latin 
in the ftudy of the former language. His propofal is, at leaft, 
deferving of attention, though it may not he deemed worthy of ge- 


aeral adoption. 
The EnglifA Key, upon the whole, well sahil the difficulties of 


“the work feleéted for illuftration: but it may perhaps be thought, 


that a Latin key would have been equally ufeful, as boys do not 
begin the ftudy of Greek, before they are acquainted with Latin. 


Converfations and amufing Tales. Offered to the Public for the 
Youth of Great-Britain. 40. 15s. Boards. Hatchard. 1799. 


~ A quarto volume of converfations for the youth of Great-Bri- 
tain, with a large margin, and a farge type! The amufing tales 
have fine Grecian names, and fine Grecian anecdotes, and a fine 


. introdudtion of Grecian gods. If the youth of Great-Britain get 


through this work, we give them great credit for their patience. 
We advife the author to make the experiment with a few boys and 
girls between twelve and fourteen years of age ; and from their re- 
marks the real excellence and defeéts of the work may be eafily dif- 
covered. 


Philofophical Queftions, felefed for the Ufe of the upper Claffes in 
Berkhamfted Schoél ; and extra&ted chiefly from Lefares intro- 
dudtory to the Doétrine of Matter in general. 8v0. 35. No 


Publifher’s Name. 


The mode of inftru€tion adopted by the mafter of Berkhamfted 
{chool, deferves praife; and, if the young pupils in the upper 
claffes are frequently examined upon thefe queftions, they cannot 
fail of imbibing a tafte for ufeful knowledge, and will leave the 
{chool for their refpective departments in life with great advantage. 
A fhort work, from which the anfwers to thefe queftions might be 
derived, and which would refer to the parts of other works where 
each queftion is treated more at length, would be very ufeful. We 
advife {choolmafters in general to form their pupils upon the plan, 
here laid down, and exercife them in a fet of queflions which will 
conftantly bring back to their recolleétion their former leffons. 


An Abridgment of Mr. Ruddiman’s Rudiments and Grammar of the 
Latin Tongue: with his Englifh Rules of ConftruGion entire, 
and the Compiler’s Notes and Illuftrations, &c. To which is 
prefixed a fort Vocabulary, Englifh and Latin. By George Chap- 
man, LL.D. tame. 15. 3d. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 
This abridgement is, in fome refpects, an improvement, and 

may ferve as an ufeful introduction to more extenfive grammars. 

The Sparrow. 18mo. 25. Newbery. 
The Sparrow, like the Guinea, the Bank-note, and other fpeech- 
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lefs agents in the caufe’ of humanity, relates its adventures in’ this 
pleafing book, which is intended to correé the too frequent propen- 
fity in children for tormenting animals that are within their power, 
The author, in a fenfible preface, endeavours to extulpate the 
young from the charge of cruelty, attributing their harfh ufage of 


birds, &c. to a fpirit of adtivity incident to early years; and the © 


prefent effort, we hope, will be fuccefsful it directing it to other 
means of gratification. Ss 


Some Hints to young Women, engaged in.rearing, Infants, or educat~ 
ing Children, either in Private Families, or Schools, 12mo, 2, 


Boards. Newbery. 1799. 


As thefe hints are compiled from. different works, their merit 
mutt of courfe be unequal: but, in general, the choice of the fource 
is good, and the precepts are falutary. The catalogue of books for 
youth merits a different charaéter : the works are not well chofen, 
nor properly adapted to the different periods: the religious ones are, 
in many refpects, exceptionable. 


, 2. 2.6. ee 


Poems. By Edward Atkyns Bray. 8vo. 65. Boards. Riving- 
tons. 1790.. | 


This volume chiefly confifts of ballads, tales, and fonnets. The 
ballads and tales are deficient in intereft. The fonnets will afford 
a more favourable fpecimen of the writer’s talents. 


‘ To Maria, on returning her Glove. 
9 r=) 


¢ In days of chivalry, each gallant knight, 

Sought arm’d the jouft ;—no unknown champion fear’d, 
And threw his glove, the challenge to the fight : 

And if, to grafp it from the ground, appear’d 
A jealous rival on his foaming fteed, 

With feats of arms their miftrefs’ love they coyrt, 
Whofe {miles they value as their higheft meed, 

For e’en her prefence grac’d the favage {post. 
No more thofe fcenes of blocd delight the fair, 

Tho’ ftill a youth of manly heart they prize, 
Who juftly proud their fow’ry chains to wear, 

Ne’er at the firft repulfe defpairing flies. 
Deign then, Maria! to accept this glove, - 
This peaceful challenge to thy envy'd love!’ P. 159. 





* See! how the leaves, when Autumn rules the year, 
Exchange the verdant for the yellow hue: 
Soon will they fall, and as the plain they firew, 
Proclaim that Winter, clad in ftorms, is near. 
Thus the foud maid, who drops the fecret tear, 
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To find her perjur'dlover is uattne,) Soils got VIL 
Grows wan with grief ;; and left, ine fereito eu, wl 
+... From her fmooth, cheeks:the rofes vent genoa * bok 
Her fading beautiés, tormeek Pity’seye,. wibia 


Who loves'to:cheer the family. of Pain, . " 
Tell but too true that: ruthlefs Death is. high, 
Prepar’d to fnatch her to his:fhadowy: reigns 
Stretch’d o’er her tomb: may her deceiver:fies: 
Confefs his crime, and beat -his breaft in vain! \ 3 me 


/The ode to Sublimity exhibits a ‘Curidus. ‘allegorical’ genealogy. 
Sublimity was begotten by Immenfity upoil Eternity ; ; and, to fhow 
the fize of Immenfity, the author calls him'a‘giant. =” 


AffeAation ; ; or, the Clofe of the Ei hicenth Century : a ‘Satire, im 
Dialogue. By Gratiano Park, Part the Fir. ‘4to. 15. Lee, 


1799- 


The firft part is not fufficiently good to excite, in-us any with for - 


afecond. The following lines are the pers inthe poem. _... 


¢ Nicras. 
* Lo! Brinfley, of the ftage forgetful long, 
Now turns imperial Ketzebue to fong ! -. 
With lacker, leather, trumpet, muiket,. gun, 
Altar and phofphor, lion and full fun ; 
Lumb’ring he loads the dull inertive mafs, 
Nor brightens into gold the fterling dra/s : 
| Incongruous Acenes, fhow, fong, and ftorm proceed, 
‘Men roar, and women fant, and chieftains bleed : 
A bafe deferter ftom his ‘country’s fide,” 
‘Reforms man’s rudéhefs, and is Nature’s pride ; ; 
A hero, whom his monarch’s fafety arms, 
- \». Yet guided only by a .woman’s charms, 
~ Pines, droops, furrenders, if -his miftrefs fcold + 
» \ Tho’ brave, defencelefs; and, tho’ raging, cold; 
A harlot, fierce, intolerant, and vain, | 
~ Pours from her ftormy breaft, mild Virtue’s ftrain; | 
‘You'd {wear, her,truths fo moral fo divine, 
*Tis David's fon, or elfe fome concubine, ,; 
Has Rol'n his proverbs, and gives line for line. 
‘ HortTensivs. — 
+ \\ 4 Yet Honour’s offepring all. The angry wh—c, 
: «Who lifts the dagger where the lov’d before; | beam 
»The recreant, who forfwears his kindred race, “ 
And fights to bring ‘his-country to difgface ; « ° ; 
The chief, who yields his valour, {tation life, 
Becaufe he muft obey another’s. wife ;. ‘ath 
yl, —all: are. bright examples, rare, and. high, as) OT 
» «+4 And, wond’rous.as the bard’s new loyalty! b 
as rs Rey. Vor, XXVIL. March, — 2B 
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Juftly for thefe, fhati fordan quench her fire, 
From humotr’s blaze, ahd Nature’s grace retire; 
And, wont to bid exalted forrows flow, ©” 
Siddons and Kemble grace a puppet-thow ; ? 
While hurrying protnpters fiift the rapid feene, . 
And mufic-kindly fills eich gap between, 
To give with-luftre to a wond’ring age, 
This epicene production’ of the ftage : : 
What! yer'no int’reft! yet tio falling tear ! 
Go, cries the wit, add quick a fun’ral bier, 
And tell out Rofcius, e’er be go to bed, 

~ He muff difplay how well he Bs the dead.’ Pe 1 3a 


re he Laft, Dying Words of the Eighteenth Century, a Pindavic Oude. 
Giving a humorous and chrotological Detail of all the remarkable 
Events, Faftion’, Charaders, Sc. in that Period. By Andrew 
Merry, Efq. 8vo. 13.6d. Lee. 1800. 
PHS ig a ludicrous Carmen Seculare, as bad in its kind as the {e- 


rious one ‘of the poet lauréat. 


D R.A M A. 


The Tournament, a Tragedy ; imitated from the celebrated German 
~Drama, entitled Agnes Bernaues, which was written by a No» 
bleman of high Rank, and founded on a Fad that occurred in Ba- 
varia about the Year 1435. By Mariana Starke. $v. 25. 
Phillips. 1800, ~ 2 
We can award no praife to this tragedy.” The dialogue is feeble, 


‘ and the imitator has weakened the effect of the cataftrophe by faving 


the life of Agnes. Few dramatifts know how to employ the pre- 
rogative of mercy. 


Pizarro; a Tragedy, in five A&s: differing widely from all other 
Pizarros in tefped of Charalters, Sentiments, Language, Inci- 
dents, and Cateftrophe. By a North Briton. Sv. 28. 64d. 
Roach, 


Pizarro in ldvé with Cora; Valverde, a virtuotis character ; 
Alonzo Killed, and his wife teft td Rofla? Thefe até the alterations 
in this play, which apres the lie as boldly: to all hiftorical truth and 
metaphyfical pofiibility,~ as the pantomime, of Mr. Sheridan. 


Pizarro; ein Tjayerfpiely, in fink Aifniigen; auf gefiihtt auf dem 
Koniglichen Theater, in Drtry-Lane ;.nach dem Teutfthen Drama ~ 
dés Herrn von Kotuebue + der Tod.von Rolla ;\ oder- die Spanier 


. tg Peru. Fiir die, Englifche Schaubihne verfaffet. und. eingerich- 


tet, vow Richard Brinléy flere Tus Teut{che itberfezet, von 
Couftanijin Geifweiler.. Bvo. 2s.  Geifweiler. 
The Germans, have fiéw ’an eannts of niaking a tolerable 


compariéon between their own hand our theattes but the Ceidorated 3 
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feerh hich infpired fo.mych Joyalty on ous Sage will praduce no 
greateffe& on the phlegmatic (serman. a} tranflation: is: in ge- 
Pie Sr in $0 OS Se saabwicen ot tes. Fans hey 


from the German into the Englih language 


La-Peyroufe, a Dramé, in two Ads. ' By manana vi on ‘Kintbis. 
Tranflated from the Germaw by Anne Plumptre. Bvo." 13. 
Phillips. 1799. a". 


~ This drama we Para Aatteen ih, a stber tranflation *. 
NOVEL S &e. 


OT he Witch, and the Maid of Honour. 2 Volt. 120i, 7S. Boards. 


Lougman gzd Rees. 1799- 


A ii title is followed by a preface equally’ ftrange. *Pry, 
Sir, in all the reading which you have ever read, did you ever read 
fuch a book as Locke’s Effay ypon the Human Underftanding * 
The flay i is afterwards defcribed as a ‘ bifexy book of what pefies 
in @ man’s own mind;’ and it is added, ¢ if you will fay fo much 


‘of the book, and no more, believe me, you will cut no conten pt- 


ible figure in a metaphyfical’ circle.’ Three caufes are then af- 
figned for ‘ obfcurity and confufion in the mind of man,’ ‘aad the 
author, after this curious introduction, begins a tale which does not 
exhibit any great knowledge of the human mind. It relates to the 
times of queen Elizabeth and king James J.; and the manners. of 
thofe times are, in many inftances, well preferved; but the ‘novel 


is not very interefting. 


The Abbefi, a Romance. By. W. H. Ireland, the avowed Author of 
. the Shakfpeare Papers, Sc. 4 Vols, i2me. 4s ees 
Earle and Hemet. 1799 


By the avowed author of the Shakfpeare Papers! We believe it 
—for we recognife in the following paflage the tafte of the author 
of Vortigern. 
© As the firft gray tint of morning -rofe above the horizon, fhe 
experienced a fenfation of mingled pleafure and melancholy... She 
faluted with a {mile this forerunner of day. Now, the faint rofy 
tinge appears, which gradually increafes, till the azure vault is laced 
4vith.crimfon ftreaks. Thefe recede before the faffron carpet, that 
widely {preads itfelf throughout the Eaft. A ray of gold next 
rears its glittering point. “ Swiftly, « rifes, diffufing a bright gleam 
of light. The refplendent fim now fhows his front nificent ; 
the fiery globe immenfe rolls through the wideexpanfe, whofe 
radiance the dew that hangs-at heaven’s wide portal, melts, dif- ~ 
fufing {weets ambrofial, 

+ Such was the glorious {cene that wholly coment 2 Maddalena’s 
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‘attention. What-ideas’ of Omnifcient Greatnefs: did they not in- 
“fpire ! “Ah!” thought the; “ if the Almightly faffers weak man 
to view fuch fights as thefe, what muft the virtuous fpirits enjoy 
under his immediate protection ?' they muft refide in yon azure hez- 
ven, where golden groves, gently agitated .by the perfumed air, 
ftrew pearls tran{parent on the,aérial path they tread. They mutt 
bathe in cryttal’ ftreams more fweet than dew upon the bofom of 
the blufhing rofe—tranflucent ftreams, whofe channels glitter with 
the diamond’s'blaze. ‘ They muft repofe on beds‘delicate as their 
celeftial forms, on new-plucked leaves of lily and carnation, whofe 
varied tints accord with their complexion.” _P. 40. 


- Tie romance, however, contains little of this high polif_i. It is 
neither better nor worfe than fuch as are pearly produced at the 
Leadenhall-ftreet manufactory. 


Saint Fulien. From the German of Auguftin La Fontaine. With 
additional Notes, hiforical and explanatory. 2 Vols. 12m0. 
6s. fewed. “Lane. 1799. 


When.a former tranflation of this work bei os we gave our 
opinion of. the original*. We fhall therefore only now obferve, 
that, the ‘prefent tranflation is {pirited, and in ener faithful.. © 


MISCELLAN EOUS LIST. 


An Index, drawn up about the Year 1629, of many Records of Char- 
"ters, granted by the different Sovereigns of Scotland between the 
Years 1309 and 1413, moft of which Records have been long miffing. 
With an Introduction, giving a State, founded on authentic Docz- 
ments fill preferved, of the Ancient Records of Scotland, which 
were in that Kingdom in the Year 1292. To which are fubjoined, 
Indexes of the Perfons aud Places mentioned in thofe Charters; ale 
phabetically arranged. Publifhed at the Defre of the Right Ho- 
nourable Lord Frederick Campbell, Lord Clerk-Regifter of Scat- 
land. With a View to lead to 2 Difeovery of thofe Records which 
are mifing. By William Robertfon, E/y. 4to. 105. 6d. Boards. 


Nicol. 


The affumed arbitration of Edward I. of England, with regard to 
the crown of Scotland, is a memorable faé& in the hiftory of the 
two countries; but the charge againft that monarch of having de- 
firoyed the Scotith records, though ferioufly affirmed by fome hifto- 
rians, has, upon later invettigation, Been doubted with great proba- 
bility, and “denied with much confidence. The decifion of this 
point will confiderably depend on the effect of the publication be- 
fore us, the origin and purpofe of which are’ thus detailed in the 
preface. 


_——— ae 4. 
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© The objeét of this publication, is to recover fome ancient re= 
cords of Scotland known to’ be ‘miffing’; and the! bafis of it is an 
index, compiled about the year 1629, and/a very ancient quarto 
manufcript on vellum,, lately difcovered. 

* Thefe materials came to the knowledge of the editor by the 
following means. 

* The lord clerk-regifter for Scotland, lord Frederick Campbell, 
fome years ago, in attending to the duties of his office, obferved the 
perifhing condition of the-patliamentary records of Scotland, and 
formed the defign of getting them printed for the public benefit, as 
the journals of both Bonfes and the parliamentary rolls had beep 
done in England. 

* Preparatory for this’ work, the editor tranfcribed, wijh his own 
hand, as much of the earlieft and molt decayed part of thefe par- 
liamentaty ‘records as would make up two folio volumes ; and was 
diretted by the lord regifter,’ as foon as the bufinefs of his office 
would permit, to make an accurate refearch in the tower of Lon- 
don, and in the chapter-houfe at Weftminfter, to afcertain whether 
thefe ancient repofitofies contained any materials, from which the 
defeéts in the parliamentaty records of Scotland might be fupplied, 
it being well known, that king Edward I. had carried to England all 
the records prior to the reign. of king Robert I. 

‘ In the mean time, Mr. Aftle, one of the truftees of the Britifh 
mufeum, whofe knowledge in hiftorical antiquity is not lefs known 
than his anxious endeavours to make it ufeful to the public, inform- 
ed the lord regifter, that he had difcovered fome curious manufcripts 
in the Britifh mufeum: refpeéting Scotland, and in particular the 
index now printed, 

* He likewife informed the lord regifter of a {till more important 
difcovery, which he had made as keeper of his majefty” s ftate-paper 
office, which was a quarto manu{cript on vellum, written in a cha- 
racter of great antiquity, and which, befides tranfcripts of many 
deeds relative to Scotch affairs, contained minutes of feveral’parlia~ 
ments of Scotland antecedent to the earlieft parliaments mentioned 
in the printed {tatute-book. 

© In confequence | ‘of tais very important information, the lord 
regifter directed copies to be immediately made, both of the index 
in the mufeum, and the quarto manufcript in the ftate-paper office, 
preffing the editor to repair to London as foon as he conveniently 
could, for the purpofe of more effectually carrying on the intended 
refearch in all the above-mentioned repofitories,’ ” Pp. iii. 


The editor proceeds to recount his refearches in purfuance of 
this direGtion of the lord regifter, appears highly fatished with the 
materials collected for ees and concludes his preface with the 
following remark, 


* Thefe united dioesentinnsiie afford reafonable grounds to hope, 
that the records above.mentioned, referred to in the index, which 
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for many years paft have difappeared, may yet be difcovered, and 
teftored to. the public records of the country.’ P, vii. a 


We heartily with that the important objec of this publication 
may be fully attained; and we willingly give our teftimony to the 
learving and diligence which the editor has manifefted on the occa- 
fon. 


Aepeal to he Men Creat Britain in Behal if of Women... Sus, Ss. 
Boards, Johnfon. 


ere we find a woman arguing for the rights of her fex with 
female volubility and (we may add) female ingenyity, Weacecede 
to her reafonings, but advife, her in the promifed fecond part to 
ftrengthen them by compreffion, and pay more attention to her 
language. Let her be heard in her own caufe. 


* To man then, to him alone who of all created beings shal- 


Jenges equality, nay more, who challenges fuperiority over the in- 
jared! party, is this little work ferioufly recommended. If it were 
equal, to the fervent wifhes of the author to render it worthy of 
whom it is addreffed, and of the public in general, oh how perfect! 
how, interefting woyld it be! But as it is, with all its imper- 
fections on its head, if the, writer indulges no romantic hopes, nei~ 
ther does fhe fuffer any:abject fears. ‘+ Dans les pays de fervitude, 
le bien des hommes eft méprifé et le citoyen qui les aime y gemit 
et fe tait. Mais dans le féjour de la liberté, on eft fir de I’eftime 
publique fi l’on travaille 4 leur bonheur, On vous fait gré du 
défir, et-de la tentative, méme infructueufe ;, et c’eft la que I’étran- 
ger lui méme doit verfer fes lumieres.’’—In Britain then, in the 
favorite: abode of liberty, fhall a daughter of the ‘ fea-girt ifle’ 
tremble to appear before the tribunal of her brethren? 

No! with 2 cqufe in hand: fo. interefting to every individual, I 
come forward_on the contrary with confidence, and,to you, fathers, 
brothers, hufbands, fons, and lovers, I fubmit the following pages. 
By al) thofe, tender ties may you be led to confider of what import- 
ance it is to fociety, to improve the underftandings, the talents, 
and the hearts of.thofe, who muft-one way or. other, ill, or well, 
act fuch principal parts on the fiage of life. The confequences of 
this attention to their improvement, however good, however happy 
for them, are I-apprehend equally interefting for you, which I 
flatter myfelf that I thall be able to prove; if, not alarmed or dif- 
gutted by .the pretenfions already hinted at, you will deign to 
perufe the following attempt to reftore female character to its dig- 


nity and independence ; though I truft, neither at the expence of 


the peace, the happinefs, or the felf-importance of Man.’. P. ii. 





“¢ Know, however, that I come not_in the garb of an Amazon, 
to difpute the field right or wrong; but rather in the humble attire 
__ of a petitioner, willing to fubmit the caufe, to him wha is: both 


™ 
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judge and party, Not at a, fury flinging the torch of difcord and 
revenge amongft the daughters of Eve; but asa friend and pom- 
panion bearing a little taper to lead them to the paths df truth, of 
virtue, and of liberty, Or. if it lead pot.to thefe, may it be ut 
terly extinguifhed. ‘ If the armen here advanced appear chi- 


merical, unfounded, or irrational, ‘let it perith, let it’be obliterated, 

jet no memorial of it remain.” Pey. «6. 44.0 ; 

The Exiftence of God in Three Perfons philfplhically proved; with 
the Manner by which they influence each other; ‘and alfo Mankind, 

Submitted to the Confideration of -Fews, Chriftians, )Drifiss ei 

Sele&ted in plain Language from thesrizinal Manufeript of a Work 

entitled The Inveftigator;: by tle Aathir, E. Duan, 12mor gay 
 Bennifon. 1799. - : , ry ,VisTHIOG S47 Mo 
The Ditrnal and Annual Motions of the World philefophically ac- 

counted for ; with the Caufes of the Variation of Time, Fc. ne- 
ceffary for the Pevufal of Aftronimers, Siudents in Geography, and 

Travellers. Written in plain Laaguage. Seledted from the ori- 

ginal Manufcripts of a Work entitled The Inveftigator, by the Au~ 

thor, E, Dunn. 12mo. 4d. Bennifon. 1799. ° | 

Our readers may eftimate the author's theology and philofophy 
from the following extract, which concludes his account of the 
Trinity. ; . 

‘ Thofe who are experienced, will comprehend this explanation of 
the three perfons of God; but thofe who cannot, may affift their 
knowledge by fetting fire to the wicks of a large and a fmall cans 
dle; and place them in ereé& pofitions at feveral yards diftance from 
each other, in a darkenéd.apartment; then fuppofe the biggeft fame 
t6 reprefent the Father, and that of the leffer to reprefent the Son, 
and the light flowing from around both intermingling together, and 
extending to the furrounding wall, to reprefent the Spirit that ex- 
tends from around their perfons to an immenfe diftance in the en- 
compafling {pace.’ P. 12. 


An Effay on the Prefervation of Shipwrecked Mariners, in Anfwer te 
the Prize-Queftions propofed by the Royal Humane Society: * 1. What 
are the bef Means of preferving Marinérs from Shipwreck ?—2. Of 
keeping the Veffel afloat ?—3. Of giving Afiftance to thé Crew, 
when Boats dare nob venture out to their Aid?” By A. Fothergill, 
M.D.F.R.S.&c, 8v. 25.64. Johnfon. 1799. | 


The directors of the humane fociety have already characterifed 
this effay as “a very able and {cientific_ performance, happily enlifi- 
ing philofophy in the caufe of humanity ;’ and we do not proteft 
againft the decifion. The various methods propofed; for preferving 
mariners from fhipwreck, keeping the veffel afloat, and giving affi:- 
tance to the crew, when boats cannot venture totheir aid, combine 
the different propofals already offered with the fuggeftions of the in- 

»gehious author, 7 
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ANSWERS "TO'CORRESPONDENTS. 


IN compliance with the requeft of ‘learned cotrefpondent,. we 
beg leave to explain''a paffage (Vol. XXVI. p. 377) concerning 
the epoch of the Venetian traveller Cadamofto., A note on the 
fabjeet, being, pened with a wafer i in the copy, chanced ta fall 
afide. 

It is certain that in the old dinton’: two of which we have feen, 
the dates 1504 and. 1565 are inferted in the voyage: and it is 
equally certain that feveral paffages in the body of the work affign 
it to L4440\(not 1454, ‘as fome infer).» A long differtation might 
be:employed.in difcniling whether the dates 1504, 1505, are put to 
impofe it-on the fir{t. purchafers as. a\ recent voyage; or whether, 
on the contrary, Venetian vanity interpolated the other. paflages, in 
order.to affian. important. difcoveries of prince Henry of Portugal 
toa native of Venice.. If we perufe the voyage of Zeno, A. D,1380, 
we fhall fee the fallacy with which the Venetians recounted their 


_ Voyages of difcovery. But paffing this topic, the. fimilar arts of 


the Pheenicians, . the envy of the Venetians at the Portuguefe dif- 
coveries, &c. we mutt recolleé& that Cadamofto mentions another 
date, 1493: and Voflius (De Hift. Lat.), Fabricius (Bibl. Med. 
Evi), &€. accordingly affign him to the year rgoo. 

“Even if we'grant that Cadamofto performed his voyage to Africa 
Sfx years before (as may be inferred from many paflages, real 
or interpolated), {till it cannot be accepted as a record of 1444, but 
of..1500, as the beft critics agree;. for, as the work was only com- 
pofed ‘about the latter petiod, it is evident that the memory.of a 
very old man muft have interwoven fome,more recent difcoveries 
with'the:morte ancient. Such being the cafe, it becomes fruitlefs 
to inquire whether the dates 1504, 1505, be erroneous; or the paf- 
fages, which: petites 1444, be interpolations. | 





As,. imiour-review of the Miffionary Voyage: te to the Southern’ 
Pacific Ocean (fee p, t of this volume) we exprefled our forrow 
for the failure of a plan fo benevolent, a ‘ direétor of the Society” — 
has informed us that eight of the. miffionaries remain at Oraheité - 
* with every profpect of fuccefs, and in full'poffeffion of the na- 
tives’ refpect.’ This information, added to the intelligence of the 
approaching departure of a veffel which will carry out a * confi- 
derable reinforcement of miffionaries,’ will give pleafure to_all the 
true friends ‘of Chriftianity. —In anfwer to a remark of the di- 
rector, intimating that ‘no man’ ought to brand that as gloomy 
which tends in the higheft manner to the prefent and eternal hap- 
pinefs of our. fellow-creatures,’ we beg leave to obferve, that the 
fcheme of converfion would have a better chance of fuccefs, and 
the happinefs to which our correfpondent alludes would be equally 
promoted, if doctrines more attractively rational than thofe of Cal- 
vinifm fhould be preached to the pagans of ‘Otaheité or Tonga- 


taboo, 











